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American History 


Howard E. Wilson, Formerly Associate Professor of Education, Harvard U. 
Wallace E. Lamb, Supervising Principal, Central School, Schoharie, N.Y. 


Up-to-date in content and outlook, this text tells the story of American history in color- 
ful word pictures appealing to seventh and eighth graders. It shows the United States 
always in relation to international affairs. YOU CAN USE “History Hill” as a class 
project. It is a wall chart that presents, at a glance, the panorama of American his- 
tory. We'll send it to you (accompanied by a key). Just write and ask for it. I¢’s free. 


Being a Citizen 


Louise I. Capen, Head of Social Science Dept., Barringer H.S., Newark, N_J. 


This modern broad-ranging civics text demonstrates that good citizenship in 
the democratic society of today has many facets. It interprets the influences of 
geography and history on the development of our nation and of sociological and 
economic forces on the character of our people. It outlines the ways in which 
the United States governs itself, and analyzes our credit and taxation systems. 


Economics 


Harold F. Clark, Professor in Charge of Educational 
Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This practical treatment of elementary economics is designed to help 
the average person in making the economic decisions which are part of 
his everyday life. The problems of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption are discussed in a practical manner and in non-technical lan- 
guage, highlighted by homely illustrations of actual life situations. 


The Working World @ An Economic Geography 
Whitbeck, Durand, Whitaker 1947 Edition 
This book uses a combined regional and global approach 


to the study of world geography. It surveys major pat- 
terns of world trade and discusses chief industries and 








occupations of typical sections throughout the world. 


American Book Company 
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SERVICES AND COSTS 


T ST. LOUIS the National Council for the 
Social Studies faced the inescapable fact 
that its expenses were about to outrun 

its income. The cost of printing the magazine, 
the yearbooks, and other materials has gone up 
about 100 per cent in the last three years. The 
cost of mailing and addressograph services and all 
other kinds of services has also increased mark- 
edly. The salaries of the staff in the Washington 
office have properly and justifiably been raised. 

In the face of rising costs a business can 
cheapen its product or raise its prices. The Coun- 
cil could either curtail its services or raise its 
dues in the face of greater needs. Lessening its 
services seemed like a retreat. In spite of rising 
costs the obligations of the Council are multi- 
plied. 

The Council decided to raise its dues rather 
than curtail services. To become effective as of 
March 1, 1948, the annual dues were raised from 
$3.00 to $4.00. This is an increase of 3314 per 
cent, whereas printing costs, the major item of 
cost in membership service, have increased about 
100 per cent. A new student membership was 
created for full-time students registered during the 
academic year, with annual dues of $2.50. Stu- 
dents wishing to take advantage of this type of 
membership must submit application through 
their instructors. And primarily to raise money 
and to provide a special membership service, a 
new contributing membership was created with 
annual dues of $10.00. These contributing mem- 
bers will receive a clothbound copy of the year- 
book, a subscription to Social Education, and a 
copy of all other publications issued by the Coun- 
cil during the year in which they are contributing 
members. 


OR years the members of the Council re- 
ceived only the official magazine. Then the 
yearbook service was started and copies were sent 
free to all members. Then the bulletin series, the 
curriculum series, the How To Do It series, and 
special publications were added to the publica- 





tions program. Most of these additional products 
were sent to members without additional charge. 
And during all this period of increasing services 
the annual dues of $3.00 remained unchanged. 

For several years the materials and services 
which members of the Council received cost from 
$6.00 to $8.00 per member. The difference be- 
tween the $3.00 which the member paid and the 
$6.00 in materials that he received was made up 
from a number of sources. The Council receives 
free rent, heat, light, and local telephone services 
from the National Education Association. The 
Council has for years been aided by a fund pro- 
vided by the American Historical Association. 
The sale of yearbooks and other materials to 
libraries and non-members has brought in con- 
siderable sums. Some money has come in from 
advertising and from the annual meetings. 

Another sustaining source of support for the 
Council consists of the free services of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, the various com- 
mittees, and of all the officers. These services cost 
the individuals rendering them a great deal of 
time and expense involved in travel and in the 
extra time spent at conventions. Moreover, as a 
rule, speakers at our local and national conven- 
tions serve without pay. Only rarely does the 
council reimburse speakers for expenses. Truly 
we profit from the free and unselfish devotion of 
many persons. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
has served the social studies teachers of America 
and the cause of education for many years, and 
its services will continue to bring help and inspira- 
tion to the ever expanding membership of the 
Council. The value of these services will continue 
in the future to depend upon the wholehearted, 
unstinting support of the social studies teachers. 
Members of the Council can do much to improve 
the organization by sending suggestions and 
criticisms to the officers and directors. Let us not 
in these critical days fail each other and the cause 
to which we are dedicated. 

Epc4r B. WESLEY 


University of Minnesota 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ST. LOUIS 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
unanimous vote at the annual meeting of Council 
members in St. Louis, November 28, 1947. 


HEREAS, Liberty, freedom, and 

recognition of the worth of every in- 

dividual have been principles basic to 
our democracy: Therefore be it 

1. Resolved, That the National Council de- 
plores recurring instances of the denial of civil 
liberties and human rights to religious, racial, 
economic, and political minorities. We urge our 
national and state governments to enact legisla- 
tion effectively guaranteeing to each individual 
without discrimination: freedom to work, to ex- 
press opinions, to hold meetings, to vote, and the 
opportunity to secure an education. 

2. Resolved, Further, that we stand for the free- 
dom to learn and to teach as essential to the con- 
tinuance of democracy. The study of controversial 
issues develops in children the ability to make in- 
telligent decisions. Upon this ability depends the 
preservation of the American way of life. There- 
fore, we urge administrators and public-spirited 
community citizens, acting as individuals and 
through organizations, to oppose the increasing 
upsurge of pressure groups seeking to restrict full 
and impartial discussion in the social studies class- 
room. 

3. Resolved, Further, that we call upon the 
eightieth Congress to enact legislation providing 
for federal aid to education as a necessary step 
toward realization of the goal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. 


HEREAS, The happiness, prosperity, and 
very life of millions today both in this 


country and abroad depend on the leadership of 
the United States in fostering world stability and 
reconstruction: Therefore be it 

4. Resolved, That the National Council for the 
Social Studies urges full non-partisan support 
in Congress for an adequate European Recovery 
Program. 

5. Resolved, Further, that members work ac- 
tively for enactment by Congress of a positive 
program to counteract inflationary trends that 
may doom domestic prosperity and foreign re- 
covery. 

6. Resolved, Further, that this Council urges 
Congress to authorize the entry of displaced per- 
sons under a plan similar to that outlined in the 
Stratton Bill as evidence of national good faith 
in the cause of humanity and world recovery. 


7. Resolved, Further, that the National Council 
recognizes the maintenance of an adequate pro- 
gram of national defense as consistent with our 
efforts in behalf of a constructive program of 
international relations. We believe, however, that 
military experience shows that universal training 
is ineffective and outmoded, as well as being un- 
desirable on educational and social grounds. 
Therefore, we condemn the enactment of a pro- 
gram for compulsory training. 


HEREAS, We believe “since wars begin in 

the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that defenses of peace must be constructed”: 
Therefore be it 

8. Resolved, That National Council members 
intensify their efforts through their own schools, 
communities, and other organizations to solicit 
support for UNESCO, the Commission for Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, and the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund toward rehabilitating education in 
war-devastated areas and fostering programs of 
international education abroad. 

g. Resolved, Further, that the National Council 
for the Social Studies cooperate with the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession to help 
promote understanding and unity among educa- 
tors. 

10. Resolved, Further, that the National Coun- 
cil as an organization and individual members as 
social studies teachers continue to assert leader- 
ship in furthering education in this country for 
peace and world understanding by 

a. cooperating with other professional organ- 
izations, such as the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Historical Association, 
which seek to promote international understand- 
ing, 

b. urging an increased number of exchange 
students and teachers, 

c. inclusion at all levels of the curriculum of 
materials that will advance world understanding 
and world cooperation. 


W HEREAS, The major ills of our time lie in 
the area of human relations, the contribu- 
tion of the social studies profession is of para- 
mount importance to the nation: Therefore be it 

11. Resolved, That we commend the work of 
the United States Office of Education in expand- 
ing its personnel and services in the social studies 
area at the elementary, the high school, and the 
college levels. We pledge our cooperation to the 
Commissioner of Education to help make effec- 
tive the “Zeal for Democracy” program. 
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12. Resolved, Further, that we call upon insti- 
tutions of higher learning for more careful selec- 
tion and more adequate preparation of prospec- 
tive social studies teachers; we call upon state 
accrediting authorities to require higher stand- 
ards for the certifying of social studies teachers; 
and we call upon administrators to see that only 
those with proper training are entrusted with 
classes in social studies. 


HEREAS, The success of the National 

Council for the Social Studies in expand- 
ing its program of service and widening its sphere 
of influence has been accomplished only through 
the untiring efforts of hundreds of persons over 
many months: Therefore be it i 

13. Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to the National Education Association for free 
office space and facilities over the years, for in- 
creased office space and equipment recently made 
available, and for cooperation in maintaining 
the press bureau for this convention. 

14. Resolved, Further, that we acknowledge 
with deep gratitude the outstanding contribution 
to the National Council for the Social Studies 
and to the social studies profession of Erling M. 
Hunt as editor of Social Education during the 
past eleven years. 

15. Resolved, Further, that we express our ap- 
preciation to Columbia University for use of its 
services over an eleven-year period in helping 
to maintain the office of SoctaL EpucATION. 

16. Resolved, Further, that we extend our 
thanks and deep gratitude for the success of this 
convention to the officers and convention pro- 
gram committee, to the local arrangements com- 
mittee, to the program participants, and to the 
cooperating radio stations and newspaper, pub- 
lishing, educational and civic groups, all of whom 
have contributed to our inspiration, comfort, and 
pleasure during this convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
The Resolutions Committee 
Jor PARK 
Proctor W. MAYNARD 
HELEN McCRACKEN CARPENTER, Chairman 


WE THANK THE MISSOURI COUNCIL 


UCH of the success of the annual meet- 
ing at St. Louis may be attributed to the 
members of the Missouri Council for 
the Social Studies who worked for months help- 
ing to make the necessary arrangements. Now, 
with the convention happily ended, the Missouri 
Council continues to serve the social studies 





teachers in other states. From W. Francis English 
comes the following welcome announcement: 

“The Proceedings of the St. Louis meeting of 
the National Council will be published by the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies in the 
February issue of its Bulletin. This will be a 
48-page publication. Members who want copies 
of this publication should write to W. Francis 
English, Secretary, at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

“A small charge will have to be made for the 
publication. Although the Missouri Council with 
a membership of 300 cannot finance the entire 
project out of its own finances, it will assume the 
major part of the obligation. Persons wanting 
duplicate copies will have to have their orders in 
before the publication goes to press. Write imme- 
diately for your summary of the St. Louis papers, 
addresses, and proceedings.” 

LP. F. 


THE COUNCIL LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


HE National Council for the Social Studies 

is a large and growing organization. In 

four years, expenditures have risen from an 
actual figure of $20,273.02 to a proposed budget 
of about $44,000.00 for the 1947-1948 fiscal year. 
Rising costs only partially explain this increase in 
the budget. Much of the increase results from ex- 
panded services and the growing membership. 

A budget of this size is a man-sized challenge 
to the officers of the Council. In their hands has 
been placed final authority over all business and 
other affairs of the organization. They face the 
troublesome problem of how to provide increased 
services in a period of soaring costs. 

It should be reassuring to members of the 
Council to know that the officers are not dis- 
couraged. The job can be done if membership is 
expanded—and this is a responsibility that all of 
us must assume. The Council has every reason to 
look to the future with enthusiasm. The decision 
to welcome the National Council of Geography 
Teachers to the 1948 convention in Chicago 
should result in a richer and more varied pro- 
gram. The 1948 Yearbook dealing with geography 
is taking shape, and promises to be a stimulating 
aid to all social studies teachers. Two bulletins, 
now well along toward completion, will appear in 
1948. These and other projects now being under- 
taken by the Council, projects that will be dis- 
cussed from time to time in this column, give the 
officers and the members reason to face the com- 
ing year with high expectations. 

L.P.T. 











Our Common Concern 


W. Linwood Chase 








OCIAL studies teachers have a common con- 
cern. In elementary schools and _ teacher- 
training institutions, in high school courses 

dealing with history, geography, problems of de- 
mocracy, or any of the other social disciplines, 
teachers strive for a common goal. Stated simply, 
this goal is the development of intelligent, re- 
sponsible citizens. 

But our conception of the good citizen has ex- 
panded greatly during recent years. Our desire 
for a peaceful world has forced us to redirect our 
thinking. The obligations of citizenship begin 
with the family and end with the human race. 
Our common concern is to educate world-minded 
American citizens. 


THE QUALITIES OF A WoRLD-MINDED CITIZEN 


EVERAL times during the past year in vari- 
S ous sections of the country—and just two 
weeks ago, here in St. Louis, before the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies—I have discussed 
certain aspects of my own philosophy of educa- 
tion. In my judgment—and I have stressed this 
time and again—we must move beyond words to 
action. An awareness of the need for world- 
mindedness is important. But it is not enough. 
The youth in our schools must deyelop those at- 
titudes and understandings and skills that will 
enable them to practice good citizenship in the 
family, the state, the nation, and the world. Boys 
and girls now in our classrooms must: 

1. Develop sensitivity to the world about them. 
History of the past and history in the making, 
geography that explains man’s relationship to 
his physical environment, and other subjects in 
the field of the social studies, have as one of their 
common objectives the development in youth of 
sensitivity to the world in which they live. Some- 
times, bogged down in the verbiage of books and 
recitations, some teachers have lost sight of this 
basic goal. They have floundered in the multiplic- 








This presidential address to the National Council 
for the Social Studies was delivered at St. Louis on 
November 29. The author is professor of education in 
Boston University. 








ity of facts that make up their material, for their 
attention is more upon the subject matter than it 
is upon the pupil. 

2. Develop techniques, skills, and attitudes 
that will function effectively now and later. Here 
we are concerned with democratic living and 
action. We are concerned with study skills, proc- 
esses of critical thinking, the development of 
tastes and interests that will contribute to the 
selection and enjoyment of leisure-time activities, 
and the fostering of wholesome attitudes. This 
is the stuff out of which democracy is fashioned. 

3. Develop understanding. The traditional 
school has placed a premium upon the accumula- 
tion of isolated factual information, much of 
which is forgotten. The modern school is insistent 
that facts be used to develop understanding, not 
as isolated bits of information used only in an- 
swer to questions asked in the classrooms. An 
understanding that has been developed will not 
be easily forgotten if a wide variety of pupil ac- 
tivities has been used in organizing and interpret- 
ing the facts. The understanding is more impor- 
tant than any of the separate facts, for facts can 
always be looked up in reference books. 

4. Develop a genuine desire for learning. A 
major task of education—and, therefore, of the 
public school—is to extend the horizons of the 
child’s world. School is but the beginning of 
learning. Learning is not merely adding fact to 
fact; it is a creative and not a mechanical process. 
Learning is effective only as it changes the be- 
havior of the individual. It is of prime impor- 
tance that we successfully develop in the pupil 
the attitude of the perennial learner so that there 
is the constant tendency to act in directions that 
will expand his understandings and affect his be- 
havior. 

5. Develop competency in personal relation- 
ships. The modern schoo] wants to help the child 
to live harmoniously with other people, both 
adults and those of his own age. It is concerned 
with his consideration for others and his qualities 
of cooperation, his abilities in leadership and 
followership, and his behavior patterns as an indi- 
vidual and as 2 member of a group. In short, 
the purposes and methods of the modern school 
emphasize the development of the individual 
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personality as an integral part of the total edu- 
cational process. 


OBSTACLES TO EDUCATION FOR WoRLD-MINDEDNESS 


VEN more so than when we met a year ago, 

it is easy to take a tragic view of world dif- 
ficulties. The tendency toward the division of 
Europe, the deepening strife in Italy, the eco- 
nomic-political crisis in France, the tactics of the 
Communist party in many countries, the official 
attitude of the Kremlin, and the constant bar- 
rage from the communications media of the 
United States warning us of the next world war 
—all these are negatives in the world situation. 
These negatives assault the faith that we have in 
eventual world unity, and depress the spirit. 

A glance at some of the obstacles in the path 
of education for world-mindedness does not do 
much to lighten the spirit or buttress our faith, 
and our confidence is only partially restored as 
we recall the gains that have been made. Here are 
some of the obstacles that in the United States 
make world-mindedness a difficult goal to attain: 

1. The world across the seas seems remote to 
too many of the citizens of Main Street, and the 
children of Main Street tend to share the con- 
victions, the prejudices, and the indifference of 
their parents. On Main Street the lights are 
bright; the shop windows display a variety of 
goods; the citizens have money to buy the goods; 
the restaurants serve excellent food in warm, at- 
tractive rooms; Hollywood advertises on theater 
marquees; and life, at least on the surface, moves 
serenely. The newspapers and the radios in the 
homes tell of conditions not so happy or pleasant 
in many areas of the world, but few on Main 
Street hear the groans, feel the cold or hunger, or 
even vicariously experience the despair. There is, 
however, a ray of light in the darkness. ‘The Luck- 
man Committee has in the last few weeks taught 
many an individual American to recognize his 
personal stake in saving Europe from starvation, 
and there seems to be a new willingness to do 
something about the problem. We must build 
this growing awarness into a continuing concern 
for the world and its future. 

2. Special privilege is becoming a cancerous 
sore. From the “I-can-it-get-for-you-wholesale” to 
“you-have-to-know-the-right-people” attitude, it is 
insidiously making its way into the American 
character. This attitude—that a certain way of 
life is all right for other people, but as for me, I 
know the ropes—does not develop the kind of 
concern that world-minded people must have. It 
is a case of “looking out for number one” and let- 


ting the rest be damned. The job of breaking 
down this idea of special privilege and of develop- 
ing concern for the other fellow can begin, as 
many schools have demonstrated, in the early 
years of education. 

3. The closed mind with its suspicions, dislikes, 
discriminations, and even hatreds operates 
against a peaceful world. Only this month a na- 
tional magazine reported that Washington, the 
seat of government of a democratic nation, for- 
bade the use of school auditoriums to the spon- 
sors of a nation-wide high school speaking con- 
test on the Bill of Rights because three of the 
twelve local contestants were Negroes. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights reported: “We 
have learned much that has shocked us and much 
that has made us feel ashamed.” A Negro educa- 
tor, speaking before Negro teachers a few weeks 
ago, stressed two of the major responsibilities 
that teachers must assume: First, they must free 
mankind from the concept of either superiority 
or inferiority of race; second, they must eradicate 
the idea that men need charity of philanthropy 
rather than opportunity. Our hopes have been 
raised by the progress that has been made in re- 
cent years in some communities in the field of 
intergroup relations. There is, however, much to 
do in our country before widespread democratic 
human relations become the national reality that 
we are striving to achieve. 

4. Ignorance about the world and what is going 
on in it is a real obstacle to world-mindedness. 
Recent Gallup polls have revealed some of this 
ignorance. It is unfortunate that too large a pro- 
portion of our population remains indifferent to 
the problems that confront the nation and the 
world. Not until the day-by-day routine of their 
lives is shattered by some crisis—like war and the 
drafting of an army—do most of the residents of 
our Podunks and East Cupcakes realize that what 
happens in the rest of the world matters very 
much indeed to them. More and more we are 
coming to realize that “the export and import of 
ideas is the greatest distribution problem in the 
world.”” What we think and do, and what the 
peoples of other lands think and do, is a matter 
of concern to all men who walk upon the face of 
the earth. Out of the understandings that result 
from the exchange of ideas, a new and better 
world will be born. 


THE NEED FOR COOPERATIVE PLANNING 


F OUR common concern is to educate 
world-minded American citizens, our atten- 
tion must be directed toward the process or pro- 
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gram for attaining this objective, as well as 
toward the goal itself. Excellent work on social 
studies courses has been going on for a score or 
more years. Temporarily slowed down by the war, 
this work is again picking up speed. The quality 
of much of the planning has been high. Two 
main weaknesses, however, are glaringly evident: 
First, current planning affects too small a pro- 
portion of the schools of this country; second, too 
much of the planning has been only on specific 
school levels—the primary, middle, junior high 
school, and senior high school grades—without 
proper articulation between the different levels. 
As a consequence, each level of instruction has 
tended to dominate the level below it. 

These weaknesses are both quantitative and 
qualitative in character. Planning has been going 
on in too small a proportion of our total school 
units because of the lack of personnel, leadership, 
over-all directive helps in materials, and knowl- 
edge of what is already available. The National 
Council has had, and is having, an impact of 
great significance on social education in this coun- 
try. Its membership has been growing steadily. It 
has now reached an all-time high, yet only a 
small percentage of those who teach the social 
studies are enrolled in our organization. Thou- 
sands of social studies teachers are unacquainted 
with the helpful materials that the National 
Council publishes. Like all professional educa- 
tional organizations, we face the problem of get- 
ting more members. Only through increased mem- 
bership can we provide increased services. But 
even the publications already developed by city, 
county, and state units are not widely known, 
beyond the areas for which they are planned, 
and often are not available for more general 
purchase and distribution. There is actually a 
wealth of material now available, with more on 
the way, for the program-builder in education 
for world citizenship. Our problem is to make 
these local materials available to social studies 
teachers everywhere, and to discover leadership 
at both the local and national level capable of 
building an integrated program of social studies. 

Unless school systems undertake curriculum 
planning in the social studies on a system-wide 
basis, each school level will continue its isolated 
planning, or lack of planning, and its criticisms of 
what other divisions do or fail to do. The smaller 
the school system, the easier it is to develop co- 
operative planning at all levels, for more of the 
teachers can participate in the planning process. 
Last year one New England school system started 
to revise its social studies curriculum. Two out- 


side consultants were called in to work with a 
committee of twenty-five teachers. On this com- 
mittee were the eleven social studies teachers in 
grades seven through twelve, two teachers from 
each of the elementary grades, the art supervisor, 
and the elementary supervisor. The whole group 
worked together on general objectives and the 
allocations of subject-matter materials to the sepa- 
rate grade levels. All decisions were made unani- 
mously. Since then the elementary and secondary 
groups have been developing units for their re- 
spective areas. The elementary section of the com- 
mittee was increased in the second year of plan- 
ning from two to six teachers for each grade 
level. A very considerable change has been made 
from the previous program. The procedure in this 
school system is not different from that followed 
in many others, but it has been somewhat sur- 
prising to find the comparatively small number 
of school systems that are doing cooperative plan- 
ning for the entire program from the first 
through the twelfth grades. Thoughtful planning 
on definite grade levels is certainly better than 
no planning at all, but not until planning is con- 
ceived and carried out as a unified all-school- 
level’s project will we begin to attain our goal. 

Another problem facing the local school system 
in the building of a curriculum for developing 
world-minded American citizens arises from the 
practice of many national organizations, includ- 
ing our own, to devote their publications to par- 
ticular aspects of the social studies program. This 
situation can scarcely be avoided, for if the ma- 
terial published is detailed enough to be of help, 
it must be confined to something less than the 
total curriculum with all its variations in subject 
matter and methods and techniques of develop- 
ment. Here again the problem of integration has 
been left to local leadership. Recently, a na- 
tionally known leader, a generalist in secondary 
education, was asked if he had any suggestions 
to make to the National Council. He replied: 
“We need an over-all inclusive statement on skills 
and concepts in a twelve-year program. What we 
have at the present time is fragmentary. Synthe- 
sis is not only desirable but necessary.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


\W THERE does this discussion of over-all 

planning leave the classroom teacher in 
a school system that is not doing it? Some sug- 
gestions have already been made pointing toward 
the development of attitudes of world-minded- 
ness, and actions to implement these attitudes. 
Others could be added: 
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1. Assume that there is time for teachers to 
have some influence upon the problems of a con- 
fused world through their teaching now and in 
the years ahead. Scientists, and others, have been 
pressing the idea that time is shockingly short be- 
fore we perish unless all nations agree now on 
permanent controls of atomic energy. Without 
doubt, such action is absolutely necessary. On 
the other hand, it has had a tendency to make 
some teachers feel that anything they can do with 
the present generation of school youth will be too 
late to stem the catastrophe. 

2. Teacher contributions are not spectacular 
in the sense that they will make the headlines or 
attract the attention of commentators like Gabriel 
Heatter. One might say that frequently the spec- 
tacular in international affairs is dangerous. In- 
doctrination is a slow process. Building long-term 
guides to day-by-day action may seem a very drab 
process, but the accumulated dividends are rich 
indeed. 

3. Teach toward world-mindedness_ delib- 
erately, pervasively, and whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises. Last week a practice teacher from 
our school made an ancient history class (Yes, 
ancient history. Some New England high schools 
are still traditional.) come alive. They were dis- 
cussing how Greek city-states lost their existence 
because they would not band together. This led 
the pupils into a consideration of a similar prob- 
lem that was faced by our early colonies along 
the Atlantic seaboard, problems existing within 
the city where the high school was located, and 
world problems of today. At least a half dozen 
times during the period the students in this an- 
cient history class discussed modern parallels of 
ancient problems. 

4. Keep informed. Read widely the writing of 
keen thinkers. The teacher who does this is in a 
far better position to show the relationship of 
past needs, failures, and successes to the present, 
and to reveal the interrelations of current prob- 
lems. 

5. Teach about Russia. Too many fear to teach 
very much; others avoid it entirely. The begin- 
ning of World War II revealed our lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of Japan. We know that 
the American people must better understand 
something of Russian history, geography, soci- 
ology, economics, and government. We must 
make a beginning with the Americans we have 
in our schools. 

6. Teach the American Dream, but not with 
Messianic fervor in the mistaken belief that other 
countries must share this dream in all its details. 


We follow our own road to national happiness 
and well-being. Others may wish to follow dif- 
ferent roads. In a recent article, “You Worry the 
World,” J. B. Priestly wrote to Americans: 
“There is in the American mind, just because .it 
is an American mind, an idealism that cannot be 
quenched, a small voice of conscience that all the 
hokum in the world cannot drown.” 

A year ago at an anniversary dinner at Boston 
University, General Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
given an honorary degree. In his short acceptance 
speech he turned to President Marsh and said, 
“Why don’t educators like you put men like me 
out of business?” General Eisenhower also pleads 
for peace, and to that end asks for a singleness of 
purpose on the part of the American people. He 
says: 

“Through unity of action, we can be a veritable 
colossus in support of peace. No one can defeat 
us unless we first defeat ourselves. Every one of 
us must be guided by this truth. Our competitive 
system is an essential feature of democracy, but 
the practice of competition gives no man, no 
group, the right to act for selfish and immediate 
gain, against the interests of the nation. 

“Each of us must realize that whatever might 
weaken the whole will, in the long term, defeat 
each part—no matter what the glitter of the im- 
mediate promise. Banker and borrower, indus- 
trialist and worker, politician and farmer, civilian 
and soldier, must each keep his eyes upon the 
major good. All must acknowledge that in every 
problem where is involved the welfare of America 
there can be one answer only. 

“That answer must be given, not merely by 
emotional response to a patriotic hymn. Jt must 
be lived every day, in the work-a-day actions and 
reactions of a hundred and forty million people. 
If we fail this, there will be no real security for 
the United States, because eventually we could be 
so weakened by domestic strife that conquest 
from without would be little more than a 
formality.” 

We might add that there can be no real se- 
curity for the United States unless there is real 
security for the other nations of the world. The 
human race is rapidly becoming one and in- 
separable. Men and women of all races and na- 
tions and creeds will climb together toward a 
richer and more abundant life, or we shall all 
plunge into catastrophe. 


SUMMARY 


N THIS very brief presentation we have indi- 
cated certain steps that must be taken by 
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those who are concerned with the task of educat- 
ing world-minded American citizens: (1) develop 
in youth sensitivity to the world about them; (2) 


interpolate and integrate concepts of world-mind- 
edness throughout the entire curriculum; and 
(11) show unity in action. 


The philosopher, Bertrand Russell, once made 
this pointed remark: “To sacrifice the future of 
mankind to our momentary squabbles would be 
treachery towards the human race. . . .The issue 
cannot be solved by thoughtlessness or by care- 
less optimism. It can be solved only by hard 
thinking and bold action.” 

Our common concern to develop world-minded 
American citizens must take priority over every 
other need. 


develop techniques, skills, and attitudes that will 
function effectively now and later; (3) develop 
understanding; (4) develop a genuine desire for 
learning; (5) develop competency in personal re- 
lationships; (6) make a direct attack upon un- 
pleasant obstacles; (7) extend social studies cur- 
riculum planning to all sections of the country; 
(8) do cooperative planning on an over-all kin- 
dergarten - through - secondary - school basis; (9) 
seek materials on planning now available; (10) 





History as a subject in the school curriculum provides unusually rich opportunities for 
acquainting students with the ways of living in lands other than their own, for helping 
them to understand the reasons for conditions that exist in the world today, and for 
helping them to recognize the interdependence of peoples. But history as too commonly 
taught fails to realize these opportunities by giving too much attention to wars and petty 
political struggles. 

. . this Conference recommends that the curriculum and method of teaching history 
should be such that it will give students a knowledge of the development of civilization 
throughout the world. Through history, students should become familiar with the life 
and work of men and women of all nations who have contributed to human welfare and 
should learn to appreciate the spiritual and cultural heritage which is theirs. History 
teaching in all countries should awaken young people to a sense of their responsibilities 
to all mankind. 

While the history of former times is essential to a proper understanding of the present, 
such study is not in itself enough to equip today’s citizens with the knowledge and atti- 
tudes which they must possess in order to have a sympathetic understanding of the complex 
and constantly changing world the future of which they will help to shape. Contemporary 
events must be studied directly—not only for the sake of acquiring immediately useful 
information but also as a means of developing a lively and intelligent interest in world 
affairs. Such information and such interest in world affairs are essential for young people 
if they are to fulfill their duties as citizens of their country and of the world. 

For these reasons, this Conference recommends a place for the study of current history 
in the curriculum, particularly in secondary schools. The teaching of current history must 
be objective and conducted in a constructive spirit, but controversial matters should not 
be ignored (From “Recommendations on the Teaching of International Understanding 
adopted by the World Conference of the Teaching Profession,” Endicott, New York, 
August 27, 1946. Reprinted from Educational Leadership, October, 1946. Pp. 12-13.). 
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American Business Enterprise 
and the Mass Mind 


Harold C. Syrett 








HE American industrial revolution, like 

every successful revolution, produced a 

new ruling class. By 1865 most of the ante- 
bellum orators and statesmen had passed from 
the political scene, and the merchant princes and 
great landowning families had lost much of their 
ascendency in economic affairs. For a short inter- 
regnum the United States was virtually leader- 
less; but after this period of transition the in- 
dustrial capitalist—and later his ally, the finance 
capitalist—emerged as the dominant political, so- 
cial, economic, and cultural force in American 
life. 

“These modern potentates,” as Charles Francis 
Adams called them, enjoyed power as supreme 
as that of any absolute monarch. They dictated 
terms to their workers and, when the workers re- 
belled, used private or public armies to force 
compliance. They raised prices and, when con- 
sumers complained, joined with their competi- 
tors to raise them still higher. They bought legis- 
latures but, when numerous scandals shocked the 
public to the point of reform, they abandoned 
such crass and costly methods to become political 
overlords in their own right. Above all, they 
lived as they pleased, spending their fortunes on 
entertainment, city palaces, country estates, grand 
tours, old art, and favorite churches or colleges. 

Occasional complaints against their methods 
of acquiring and spending their wealth could be 
ignored or passed off with William Vanderbilt’s 
famous dictum of the “public be damned.” The 
people could object, but they must not interfere. 
Business leaders had nothing to hide, not be- 
cause they were beyond reproach, but because 
they were beyond successful attack. H. O. Have- 








An assistant professor of history in Columbia Uni- 
versity examines the changing attitudes of American 
business leaders toward the public during the period 
since the Civil War. No subject is more important to 
American democracy. Social studies teachers will wel- 
come this thought-provoking study as an aid to further 
understanding of the American scene. 








meyer boasted that he did not know enough 
about ethics to apply them to business; and J. P. 
Morgan did not hesitate to tell a reporter that 
he “owe[d] the public nothing.”* American busi- 
ness leadership, secure in the sense of its own raw 
strength, felt neither the need nor desire to ra- 
tionalize its position to its subjects. 


OPPOSITION TO THE New LEADERSHIP 


ESPITE the clear-cut ascendency of the new 

leadership, many Americans were opposed 
to the rule of the businessman. The old aristo- 
crats, bitter over the loss of their prestige, ridi- 
culed standards of rank which were based on 
money instead of family. Henry Adams, who was 
willing to make an exception of the “few like 
Pierpont Morgan, whose social position had 
little to do with greater or less wealth,” wrote 
that “scarcely one of the very rich men [during 
the nineties] held any position in society by 
virtue of his wealth, or could have been elected 
to an office or even into a good club.’’* But by 
1911 the rule of weaith could no longer be de- 
nied, and in that year Frederick Townsend Mar- 
tin published The Passing of the Idle Rich, a 
detailed account of the foibles of America’s 
nouveaux riches. Martin, who had always lived 
in what he called “society,” longed for “social 
America in the days of its true glory, before the 
glitter of tinsel and the tawdry finery of mere 
wealth [had] overlaid it.”* The United States had 
become a plutocracy; and, in Martin’s opinion, 
those who had “wealth in plenty,” but “never 
possessed the refinement or the ethical standards 
of true society,” were alone responsible for the 
exploitation of the worker and farmer and the 
corruption of the “legislatures, the courts, the 
press—these . . . pawns in the game of exploita- 


*US. Industrial Commission, Hearings, 1900-1902, Vol. 
I, p. 118. 

* The World, May 12, 1901. 

* Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Mod- 
ern Library edition), p. 347. 

‘Frederick T. Martin, The Passing of the Idle Rich 
(New York, 1911), pp. 3, 13-14. 
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tion.”> Martin concluded with a plea for the 
new aristocrats to reform themselves, for they 
alone were capable of warding off the “forces of 
anarchy, Socialism, trade unionism, and a hun- 
dred other cults.’’® 

Far more menacing than the disdain of the “old 
families” was the organized opposition of the 
nation’s farmers. As early as the 1870’s western 
agrarians had discovered that the state legislature 
could be an effective instrument for curb- 
ing the economic and political power of the in- 
dustrialist. When the Granger laws were invali- 
dated by the courts, many of these same farmers 
joined together under the banner of Populism to 
renew the fight on a national scale. Although 
the Populists lost the election of 1896, they at 
least posed the question. They had fought the 
businessman on the hypothesis that those who 
ran the government controlled the nation’s econ- 
omy. To the Populists, the business leaders were 
not only members of another party, but mem- 
bers of another class. They were, in short, “pluto- 
crats,” “bloated bondholders,” “bloodhounds of 
money,” and “rascals in robes.” No amount of 
business exultation over Bryan’s defeat in 1896 
could obscure the fact that the farmer had fought 
his battles along class lines. 

The nation’s workers, lacking the political 
maturity of the Populists, registered only sporad- 
ic protests against their inferior position in the 
economic hierarchy. Unlike the farmers, the 
workers were fighting not for control of the sys- 
tem, but only for a larger share of its spoils. 
Nevertheless, the violence which flared during 
the railroad strikes of 1877, the Haymarket meet- 
ing, and the Homestead and Pullman strikes con- 
vinced more than one businessman that he was 
listening to the first shots of a revolution. Labor's 
willingness to resort to force seemed all the more 
alarming when coupled with the socialism which 


* Ibid., pp. 27, 82-83. 

*Ibid., pp. 243-244. The press of the period often 
showed a similar disdain for the nouveaux riches. The New 
York Times, in its report of the marriage of William H. 
Vanderbilt’s daughter in 1877, wrote that “two rough 
individuals” stood at the door of the church “shouting 
‘tickets’ like at a circus.” The guests, continued the Times, 
were “a rather miscellaneous assemblage” and included 
“many women of a class that would not be expected to 
receive invitations.” The New York Times, November 22, 
1877. In 1883 The New York Dramatic Mirror reported the 
opening of the opera season by saying: “The Goulds and 
the Vanderbilts and people of that ilk perfumed the air 
with the odor of crisp greenbacks. The tiers of boxes 
looked like cages in a menagerie of monopolists.” Quoted 
in Dixon Wecter, The Saga of American Society (New 


York, 1937), p- 464. 





was preached by a few doctrinaire, but unrepre- 
sentative, labor officials. Despite the fact that 
American socialists usually spoke only for them- 
selves, many business leaders asserted that or- 
ganized labor was preparing to establish a col- 
lectivist society.” 

The aristocrat, worker, and farmer could ques- 
tion but not depose the new business leadership. 
Aristocrats could be bought; labor could be co- 
erced; and, as the election of 1896 demonstrated, 
the farmer could be outvoted. The United States 
was still a middle-class country, and it remained 
for the Progressives to formulate a doctrine which 
was inclusive enough to attract a majority of 
Americans. Middle-class reformers—whether they 
spoke for the worker, farmer, consumer, or small 
businessman—presented the first genuine threat 
to the control of American life by the indus- 
trial and finance capitalists.* Aided by their 
literary allies among the muckrakers, the Progres- 
sives were able to effect a series of reforms which 
were designed to restrict but not destroy the au- 
thority of the business leaders. It is one of the 
ironies—or perhaps turning points—of recent 
American history that the middle class, which 
challenged the reign of big business in the decade 
before the First World War, began to echo the 
words of its old antagonist in the years after the 
conflict. 


CHANGING BusINEss ATTITUDES 


HE mounting wave of criticism, climaxed by 

the protests of the middle class, convinced 
many business leaders that they could no longer 
afford to ignore public opinion. The increasing 
emphasis on charity was in part a reflection of 
changing business attitudes. The donations of 
America’s richest capitalists may have come from 
the heart or from a desire for public approba- 
tion, but regardless of origin they served to soften 
the wrath of the people. In 1900 The Nation 
wrote: 


The persistent way in which the rich insist upon 
bestowing their wealth on educational and philanthropic 


* At the 1905 convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, one speaker said: “The growth of an 
avowedly socialistic party and of organized labor, with its 
present creed, is certainly a sinister fact to all loyal citi- 
zens who understand and appreciate the importance of 
individual liberty.” National Association of Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention of ... , 1905, pp. 176, 36. 

* For examples of the complaints of the small business- 
man against the new leadership, see the testimony in the 
Report of the Senate Select Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 49th Congress, 1st Session, Washington, 1886. 
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enterprises, is a social phenomenon of great signifi- 
camce ... 

One cannot avoid the conclusion that this spread of 
unsolicited philanthropy testifies to a broadening and 
deepening sense of responsibility for the common welfare 
on the part of those who command large resources. .. 2 


While no wealthy businessman would belittle 
charity, many thought words as effective as dol- 
lars. In the language of the time, it was decided 
to “educate” the public. In 1904, J. W. Van 
Cleave, president of the Buck Stove and Range 
Company, told the members of the Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Association of America that it was their 
duty “as the employing classes of this country” 
to “crystallize public opinion.” As there was noth- 
ing that could “resist the power of public opin- 
ion,” Van Cleave concluded that there was “no 
reason why the employing classes, the intelligent 
classes, and the money classes, if you please, 
should not influence public opinion.”*® Much 
the same advice was given a year later by Van 
Cleave’s good friend, President David M. Parry 
of the National Association of Manufacturers." 

During the first years of the new century sev- 
eral other business leaders recognized the neces- 
sity for channeling public opinion. In 1908 Col- 
onel J. D. Powers, president of the American 
Bankers Association, urged the members of his 
organization to “begin a vigorous campaign of 
education.”"? President Theodore Vail of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
ordered his corporation’s officials to “educate the 
public.”?* In a speech before the members of the 
American Electric Railway Association in 1916, 
Ivy Lee stated that “the greatest thing that could 
be done for . . . all the utilities of the United 
States, would be to do for them what Billy 
Sunday has done for religion.”’"* 

Although the pressure of public opposition 
forced many business executives to the conclusion 
that they had to restate their views on economic 


*“The Justification of Wealth,” The Nation, 70 (Jan. 
25, 1900), 66. For similar views, see “Example and Philoso- 
phy,” The Outlook, 67 (March 23, 1901), 668-669; Elizabeth 
Emerson, “Give the Rich Man a Chance,” The Chautau- 
quan, 13 (July, 1891), 500-501. 

” Citizens’ ~ Industrial Association of America, Second 
Annual Convention of ..., 1904, p. 22. 

National Association of Manufacturers, Annual Con- 
vention of ..., 1905, p. 42. 

12 American Bankers Association, Annual Convention of 

. » 1908, p. 48. 

% Theodore N. Vail, Views on Public Questions (pri- 
vately printed, 1917), p. 155. 

“Ivy Lee, Publicity (New York, 1925), p. 58. 


questions, all business leaders did not reach this 
conclusion simultaneously. Abram S. Hewitt was 
ahead of his time—or at least his contemporaries 
—when in the year after the great railroad strikes 
of the seventies he addressed the Church Congress 
in Cincinnati on the “Mutual Relations of Capi- 
tal and Labor.” Using almost the same phrases 
that Eric Johnston was to employ more than sixty 
years later, Hewitt called for cooperation instead 
of conflict as a solution to the industrial disputes 
of the period.** Andrew Carnegie, like Hewitt, 
was a precursor of the trend away from indiffer- 
ence to public opinion. In 1889, when most 
businessmen were still following the example of 
William Vanderbilt, Carnegie’s article on the 
“gospel of wealth” appeared in the North Ameri- 
can Review.** 

Henry Clews, too, reflected the changing times 
and attitudes. In 1888 Clews published Twenty- 
Eight Years in Wall Street as a rollicking account 
of bears and bulls, wash sales, corners, and raids. 
The author handled his material in a humorous 
fashion, and the reader was asked to look on 
men like Drew, Gould, and Fisk as overgrown 
boys who have found an outlet for their animal 
spirits in Wall Street. In 1908 Clews brought 
his book up to date and reissued it under the 
title of Fifty Years in Wall Street. The adven- 
ture stories were still there, but much of the 
new material had no counterpart in Clew’s earlier 
work. In the later volume were chapters entitled 
“Individuality versus Socialism,” “Great Wealth 
and Social Unrest,” “Wall Street as It Really Is. 
A Vindication,” and “American Social Condi- 
tions.””?7 

Several businessmen, however, were reluctant 
to acknowledge the power of public opinion. 
John D. Rockefeller did not hire Ivy Lee until 
1915, the year after the Ludlow Massacre. As late 
as 1937 Tom Girdler was denouncing the Little 
Steel strikers in terms which most businessmen 
had learned thirty years earlier were impolitic. 
Despite these examples, there is some unity in 
the shift of business psychology. Business’ atti- 
tude toward public opinion started to shift 
at the turn of the century; and by World War I 
the need for “educating” the masses was recog- 
nized in most business circles. 


“Abram S. Hewitt, The Mutual Relations of Capital 
and Labor (New York, 1878). 

* Andrew Carnegie, “Wealth,” North American Review, 
148 (June, 1889), 653-664. 

™ Henry Clews, Twenty-Eight Years in Wall Street (New 
York, 1888); Henry Clews, Fifty Years in Wall Street (New 


York, 1908). 
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ORGANIZED PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EFORE World War I, business-men’s at- 
tempts at shaping public opinion had been 
sporadic and uncoordinated. But after the war 
public relations became a big business in its own 
right. Organizations were formed to direct the 
flow of business propaganda; and the press agent, 
who had been described in 1909 by Hamilton 
Holt as anyone “employed to boom people and 
enterprises,” was transformed into the public re- 
lations counsel—‘‘a demagogue for big business” 
who was “supposed to bark not only for particu- 
lar brands of merchandise but the capitalist sys- 
tem as well.’’?* Selling the business point of view 
was a major industry and no audience was too 
trifling to be ignored. Schools, colleges, churches, 
women’s clubs, farm organizations, youth so- 
cieties, and civic groups were all considered po- 
tential sources of radical infection which could 
only be cured with large doses of “education.” 
Andrew Carnegie’s audience had been restrict- 
ed to some magazine and newspaper readers and 
anyone who came within range of his voice; but 
technological advances and ample funds enabled 
Carnegie’s successors to outstrip all other special 
pleaders in the public forum. The National Elec- 
tric Light Association advanced its social, politi- 
cal, and economic ideas through the nation’s 
press, movies, radio, schools, churches, and col- 
leges. It subsidized authors, bribed teachers and 
editors; and, in the words of one of its spokesmen 
employed every publicity technique except sky- 
writing.’® 
Other businessmen’s associations equalled or 
surpassed the record of the National Electric 
Light Association. In 1936 a member of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce announced 
that his organization was “endeavoring by proper 
use of the radio, printed material and public ad- 
dresses, to develop a wider understanding of 
facts and arguments that have a bearing upon 
federal policies and laws which offset the progress 
and stability of business enterprises.”*° In 1938 
and 1939 the National Association of Manufac- 
turers stated in pamphlets to its members that it 
was attempting to create a “favorable public atti- 


‘8 Hamilton Holt, Commercialism and Journalism (Bos- 
ton, 1909), 39; Alva Johnston, “Public Relations IV,” New 
Yorker, 20 (September 9g, 1944), 36. 

” Federal Trade Commission, Utility Corporations Re- 
port, Senate Documents, 7oth Congress, 1st Session, no. 92. 
Pts. 71-A and 71-B contain an index to this material. The 
reference to skywriting can be found in pt. 3, p. 214. 

” United States Chamber of Commerce, Annual Conven- 


tion of ..., 1936, unpaged. 


tude toward industry” through “a series of 12 
full page ads stressing what local industries mean 
to a community . . .; a weekly clipsheet going 
on request to 6,000 weekly and small daily papers 
carrying news, editorials, a Washington column 
and cartoons to the smaller cities and towns of 
the country . . .; a series of daily articles written 
in popular terms by six leading economists . . .; a 
factual bulletin sent at intervals to editorial 
writers and publishers of every daily newspaper 
in the United States . . .; a weekly press service 
translated into German, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Italian . . . to the leading foreign language papers 
of the country”; “two radio programs, each on 
more than 200 stations; . . . the nation’s theatres, 
where more than 25,000,000 people have already 
seen industry's story dramatized; . . . 45,000 bill- 
boards, reaching an estimated audience of 
65,000,000 daily; . . . ‘You and Industry’ book- 
lets, used extensively in schools and colleges; . . . 
public speakers, addressing hundreds of audiences 
annually.”?4 

The radio and motion picture. As the radio 
and motion picture grew in popularity, they were 
increasingly used by the businessman as vehicles 
for his ideas. During 1937 and 1938 the radio 
program of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers consisted of The American Family 
Robinson, the “nation’s largest dramatic radio 
program with simple facts about the American 
industrial system”; foreign-language broadcasts 
of the “story of the accomplishments of American 
industry”; a series of radio interviews with promi- 
nent industrialists; and material for news com- 
mentators. Movies telling the “story of progress 
under the American industrial system” were dis- 
tributed by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to theatres, schools, colleges, universities, 
and clubs; and sound slide films ‘‘visually present- 
ing the facts about the American industrial sys- 
tem” were shown to school children and factory 
workers.?? Individual corporations found it im- 
possible to compete with the radio and film activ- 


* National Association of Manufacturers, Telling Indus- 
try’s Story (1938); National Industrial Information Com- 
mittee, The Public Looks at You (New York, 1939). For a 
more detailed account of the propaganda activities of the 
National Association of Manufacturers during the thirties, 
see U.S. Senate, subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Hearings on Violations of Free Speech and 
the Rights of Labor, 76th Congress, pp. 14381-14382, 14411; 
75th Congress, p. 7695. 

* U.S. Senate, subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Hearings on Violations of Free Speech 
and the Rights of Labor, 75th Congress, pp. 7695-7696; 
76th Congress, p. 14459. National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Telling Industry’s Story (1938). 
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ities of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, but many companies did furnish schools 
and civic organizations with motion pictures; 
and during the 1930’s music and business ide- 
ology were mixed on radio programs conducted 
by Ford, General Motors, and the Chase National 
Bank.** 

Newspapers and magazines. The field of maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising also offered new 
opportunities to the business propagandist after 
1918. Traditional advertising had long been em- 
ployed as a device for selling business’ philosophy 
as well as its wares. Consumers were urged to 
buy products not only for utilitarian reasons but 
as badges of social distinction. Inherent in ad- 
vertising’s emphasis on competitive consumption 
was the implication that any cooperative ap- 
proach to the problem of living was an admission 
of failure. Many corporations, however, aban- 
doned this indirect educational technique for the 
straight editorial advertisement.** In a series of 
advertisements inaugurated in the thirties by 
General Motors under the title “Who Serves 
America—Serves Progress,” automobiles were 
pushed off the pages of the slick magazines to 
make room for the “American system of free op- 
portunity, free initiative, free competition.”*° 
General Motors sought to tell the American 
people, not what to buy, but what to think. 

Under the added impetus of the excess-profits 
tax, many other corporations during the years of 
World War II adopted General Motors’ advertis- 
ing methods. Magazine readers were told by 
Warner & Swasey that the “law of economics can 


*On a typical broadcast of the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour in the mid-thirties, W. J. Cameron said: “Should 
profit be controlled? In industry it is controlled. Inordinate 
profit shows up in high prices, which the public speedily 
controls by ceasing to buy; or it shows up in a low wage 
which leads to shoddy work and labor trouble, and has 
the same final result.” On another broadcast, Cameron 
said: “Industry can really ‘share the wealth’ because its 
first concern is to create the wealth. There is no division 
without creation. Never have creating and sharing been 
so effectively combined as in industry. There is no other 
way. The sharing process needs constant improvement, 
but certainly it does not need introduction. It is already 
here, and operating.” William J. Cameron, The Voice of 
a Business (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 60, 98. 

*In the words of the publicity director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: “The fundamental upon 
which this entire effect has been built was to organize the 
business of propaganda just as systematically as is the 
distribution of products.” Quoted in Bronson Batchelor, 
Profitable Public Relations (New York, 1938), p. 178. 

* Saturday Evening Post, 209 (September 5, 1936), 46-47. 
For earlier examples of this type of advertisement see 
Saturday Evening Post, 205 (September 24, 1932), 81; 207 
(October 13, 1934), 91. 


never be repealed” and that “under private in- 
dustry in America you can look forward to your 
own home, a new automobile, being your own 
boss, doing what you like.” They were told by 
N. W. Ayer & Son that the “salaries of many 
industrial leaders are big because the work is 
big.”*? They were told by the Union Oil Com- 
pany of California that “America’s fifth freedom” 
was “free enterprise,” a system which had “dem- 
onstrated time and again that it can bring better 
products to more people at lower prices than any 
system yet devised by man.’’** They were told by 
the Norfolk and Western Railway to save the 
“American way of freedom . . ., individual in- 
itiative and free enterprise” and to prevent the 
United States from becoming a “country where 
government is the master.”*® They were told by 
“167 Electric Light and Power Companies” that 
“whatever helps the industry helps you.’’*° They 
were told by the Milwaukee Road that the 
“American way of life” was “free enterprise,” 
and that they must “not tamper with it .. . lest 
we win the war and lose our liberty.’ 


Business LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 


HILE the businessman’s program for 

“educating” the masses altered its tech- 
niques and extended its scope, the objectives of 
this campaign remained fixed. Both Andrew 
Carnegie in the 1880’s and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in the 1930’s attempted to 
convince the American people that business lead- 
ers deserved their power. The analyses might dif- 
fer, but the conclusions were identical: justice 
and business practices were synonymous; busi- 
ness, given free reign, would promote the general 
welfare; dissatisfaction was a product of inherent 
individual deficiencies rather than a result of the 
business control of economic life. 

Business leaders were driven to the defense of 
their autocratic position because the United 
States was a political democracy. In the long 
run questions involving the interests of the ma- 
jority would be decided by the majority. If the 
minority rule of the business leader were to be 
maintained, the majority had to be “educated” to 
the “business point of view.” The effect of the 


growth of democracy on business attitudes has 


* Newsweek, 25 (January 1, 1945), 13; 23 (April 10, 
1944), 15. 

* Newsweek, 25 (June 18, 1945), 7. 

* New Yorker, 20 (October 7, 1944), 41. 

* Newsweek, 23 (February 21, 1944), 93. 

*” Newsweek, 25 (June 11, 1945), 20. 

™ Newsweek, 24 (August 14, 1944), 77- 
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been told with remarkable frankness by Edward 
L. Bernays, a pioneer in public relations and 
once described as a “liaison officer between Big 
Business and the Monster” of the mass mind.*? 
In 1927 Bernays wrote: 


. anyone with enough money, or enough influence, 
can lead the public where he will, at least for a given time 
and a given purpose. . 

Formerly kings were the leaders. They laid out the 
course of history by the simple process of doing what they 
wanted. 

But times have changed. The steam engine, the multiple 
press, and the public school, that trio of the industrial 
revolution, have taken the power away from kings and 
given it to the people. The doctrine that the king, the 
state, and the earthly voice of God were identical gave way 
to the doctrine that the voice of the people was the voice 
of God. Whatever the truth of this belief—which becomes 
increasingly unpopular with the doctors of political phi- 
losophy—the people actually gained power which the 
king lost. For economic power tends to draw after it 
political power; and the history of the industrial revolu- 
tion shows how that power passed from the king to the 
bourgeoisie, and in smaller measure to the proletariat. 
Universal suffrage and universal schooling reenforced this 
tendency, and at last even the bourgeois stood in fear of 
the mob. For it promised to become king. 

In this century, however, a reaction has set in. The 
minority has discovered a powerful help in retaining con- 
trol of the mob—the mob, that is, not so much in the 
economic as in the mental sense, though the two often 
overlap. It has been found possible so to color the mind 
of the mob that it will throw its newly gained strength 
in the desired direction. . . . Whatever of social importance 
is done today . . . must be done with the help of propa- 
ganda.* 


The American democratic system always held 
within it the seeds of an anti-business majority. 
Within industry the majority would be repre- 
sented by organized labor. In the nation it would 
take the form of a national administration which 
was supported by diverse groups which had coa- 
lesced to challenge business leadership. Through 
its program of “education” American business 
leaders sought to vitiate the power of the majority 
by convincing its members that their interests 
were best served by business rather than majority 
rule. This could be done by winning over the 
masses to the belief that majority rule destroyed 
the very ideals for which they were striving. 

In their efforts to prevent the formation of a 
hostile majority, the businessman always hitched 


"John T. Flynn, “Edward L. Bernays. The Science of 
Ballyhoo,” Atlantic Monthly, 149 (May, 1932), 564. 

* Edward L. Bernays, “The Minority Rules,” The Book- 
man, 65 (April, 1927), 152-155. 


his arguments to traditional American beliefs. 
Like the people of every other modern nation, 
Americans have always subscribed to certain con- 
cepts which taken collectively comprise a na- 
tional religion or creed. In its development since 
the seventeenth century, the American national 
religion has rested on two fundamental concepts 
—the belief in a higher law and the acceptance 
of a series of ideals which have always been 
considered peculiarly American. Instead of chal- 
lenging the American creed, the businessman 
maintained that he was its greatest champion. 
Under the businessman’s auspices, the higher law 
was employed to demonstrate to the dissatisfied 
that their discontent could be attributed to im- 
mutable physical, biological, and divine laws 
rather than to the organization of the American 
economy. In similar fashion, business leadership 
was pictured to the majority as the defender and 
promoter of such recognized American ideals as 
“individualism,” “equality,” “freedom,” ‘“‘jus- 
tice,” and “‘progress.’’*4 

Some critics of American business propaganda 
have been inclined to doubt the sincerity of busi- 
ness’ spokesmen; but André Siegfried thought 
that the businessman might “possibly believe” 
what he said, “for the American deceives himself 
very easily.”*> There is, of course, no method for 
ascertaining whether the American businessman 
was a hypocrite, but all available evidence points 
to the conclusion that he was not. If he said one 
thing and did another, he seldom did so con- 
sciously. In many cases there is reason to believe 
that he was talking to convince himself as well 
as his audience. But, regardless of the sincerity 
of the businessman, there can be no doubt con- 
cerning his objective. The battle of words was 
just one aspect of the struggle for the control of 
the American economy. To the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 1929, 
the “conflict on every hand” was “between con- 
servative and radical thought,” and in industry 
“the real issue, stripped of its multifarious dis- 
guises, is its control.’’*¢ 


™* Bernays said: “The moulder of public opinion must 
enlist the established point of view.” Edward L. Bernays, 
Crystallyzing Public Opinion (New York, 1923), pp. 91-92. 
* André Siegfried, America Comes of Age (New York, 


1927), p. 178. 
*% National Association of Manufacturers, Annual Con- 
vention of ... , 1929, p. 22. 
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Radio in the Classroom 
Merle D. Blue and Robert Ritchie 








OST of us, youths as well as adults, 
spend a generous portion of our time 
listening to the radio. How can the 
color and vitality of radio programs be brought 
into the classroom? How can the alert social 
studies teacher bring the “life” of the outside 
world into the four walls of the school building?* 

Teachers who are using radio programs in class 
often encounter many difficulties. Programs fre- 
quently come at a time when the appropriate 
class cannot use them. It is difficult to predict in 
advance the value of a program with respect to 
the unit being studied. It is expecting too much 
to assign students to listen to specified evening 
radio programs. Even when an appropriate pro- 
gram is received in class, there may be disagree- 
ment concerning the content of the broadcast and 
there is little opportunity to review the details. 
Despite these difficulties, the problems can be 
solved. 

Typical of the efforts being made to solve these 
problems is the recording program being carried 
on in the Wabash (Indiana) high school under 
the direction of Galon Miller. The audio-visual 
aids department of this school is recording se- 
lected radio programs at the time of broadcast 
on a tape recorder. If the material has only 
temporary value, the tape is edited for classroom 
playback. Materials that will be suitable for use 
in future classes are transferred from the tape 
to disc-type records and filed in the school li- 
brary for future use. This method encourages the 
sampling of available programs, and does not ac- 
cumulate quantities of unusable and expensive 
disc records. 

The use of such recordings offers many advan- 
tages. They can be “pre-audited” for more effec- 
tive utilization. They can be played whenever 








How can radio be used effectively in the classroom? 
From the Wabash (Indiana) high school comes an 
answer to this question. Mr. Robert Ritchie of the 
science department and Mr. Merle D. Blue, formerly 
at Wabash and now a social studies teacher at the 
Mishawaka (Indiana) high school, describe a successful 


program. 








they are needed, and they can be interrupted 
whenever desirable for class discussion. Important 
portions of a recorded broadcast can be re- 
peated for emphasis or for clarifying misunder- 
standings. 

In the Wabash social studies department we 
have been using recorded radio programs for mo- 
tivation, historical realism, preservation of con- 
temporary historical source materials, presenta- 
tion of current information, propaganda analy- 
sis, and training in how to listen to radio 
programs. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE RADIO 


Motivation. The radio, bringing variety and 
color into the classroom, quickens the interest of 
the students. We find that the recorded broad- 
casts can sometimes be used very effectively to 
introduce a new unit. Last year, during Ameri- 
can Education Week, we started a short senior 
problems unit on problems of education with 
a recording of a broadcast from WBAA, the Pur- 
due University station. The recorded program 
was a panel discussion by five Lafayette high 
school students on the subject, “What Changes 
Would You Make in School Practices if You 
Were Running the Schools?” The suggestions 
made by the boys and girls on the Purdue pro- 
gram started a lively discussion in our classes 
that provided excellent motivation for our unit. 
Some of our students decided that they, too, 
would like to appear on a radio program. They 
later had such an opportunity when the English 
Department arranged with the Fort Wayne radio 
station, WOWO, for a group of our students to 
participate in a “WOWO Junior Town Meeting 
of the Air.” 

Historical realism. The teacher of history is 
challenged constantly to make the events of the 
past seem real and meaningful to the student. 
The available historical movies are very help- 


1 For an extremely useful discussion of audio-visual aids 
in the classroom, see William H. Hartley, Ed., Audio-Visual 
Materials and Methods in the Social Studies (Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington: 1947). Chapters XIX, XX, and XXI deal with 
audio materials—“Radio as a Teaching Tool,” “Social 
Studies Broadcasting,” “Recordings and Their Place in the 
Social Studies.” 
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ful, but a good radio dramatization can also be 
used to advantage. Time can be saved and va- 
riety can be introduced into the classroom situa- 
tion. When studying about Andrew Jackson, we 
used a Cavalcade of America program entitled 
“The Hickory Stick.” This drama dealt with some 
thrilling experiences that Jackson had been 
through in the Revolutionary War when he was 
about the same age as the students in the class. 
Numerous recordings from the Cavalcade of 
America series, as well as from other sources, pro- 
vide abundant opportunities to make the past 
live for the pupils. 

Preservation of contemporary historical source 
materials. Some very excellent source materials 
of current history are available to history teach- 
ers today in albums of both 3314 and 78 r.p.m. 
records. In addition to these, schools with record- 
ing facilities can keep some of their own records 
to be used as historical source material in the 
future. It is sometimes difficult to determine in 
advance what will prove to be “historic” after 
time passes, but it would seem that many of the 
presidential messages that we have recorded will 
provide important documentary material for 
future history classes. 

Presentation of current information. One of 
the greatest contributions that radio programs 
can make to social studies classes is the presenta- 
tion of timely information when such informa- 
tion is most pertinent. We frequently use Julian 
Bentley's weekly summary of the news on the 
“WLS School of the Air” to begin our current 
events lessons. For the senior problems classes, 
recordings of “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” provide us with a rich mine of facts and 
expert opinions from divergent viewpoints. For 
example, we have used a “Town Meeting” pro- 
gram as an additional source of information for 
a unit on international relations. The recorded 
program was a discussion of the question, “Are 
We Heading for War With Russia?’ Debating 
this question with considerable force and logic 
were Max Eastman, Ely Culbertson, and Nor- 
man Thomas. Since a class study had been made 
of the public lives and philosophies of these men, 
their opinions took on increased interest and 
meaning for the students. 

Propaganda analysis. The social studies stu- 
dent is a reacting individual who must be con- 
ditioned for his citizenship opportunities now. 
He must learn to evaluate what he hears, sees, 


and feels, in the light of such citizenship re- 
sponsibilities. Many of the radio programs heard 
at home appeal to the emotions, and the con- 
clusions reached are not influenced by the reason- 
ing process. Classroom procedure utilizing radio 
programs can provide a practical method of 
teaching students to discriminate between fact 
and opinion, and to analyze the use of propa- 
ganda techniques. Here is one time when the 
commercials can be used profitably. An effective 
method is the recording of two programs present- 
ing Opposite viewpoints for study by comparison 
and contrast. 


How To LISTEN TO THE RADIO 


UST as students need guidance in learning 

how to read a newspaper, they also need in- 
struction in listening to the radio, particularly 
news broadcasts and commentaries on the news. 
Such instruction is most effective only when the 
actual broadcast is available in the classroom. For 
this purpose, last spring we recorded five news 
programs broadcast within a period of one and a 
half hours. The recordings, brought into the 
classroom, were played in succession and a study 
was made of the manner in which each program 
treated the Moscow Conference, which was open- 
ing the day following the broadcasts. It was evi- 
dent that even in the “straight” newscast the 
very selection of facts used is interpretation. 
Broadcasts by Julian Bentley, Lowell Thomas, 
Morgan Beaty, H. V. Kaltenborn, Gabriel Heat- 
ter, and Henry Taylor were used for this lesson. 


CONCLUSION 


ADIO programs, when used through local 
school recordings, provide a valuable teach- 
ing aid in social studies classes. They introduce 
flexibility and variety into the established 
classroom procedure. They motivate and vitalize 
the learning process. They bring to the pupils 
the color and warmth of personalities, living and 
dead, and of events current and historic. Not least 
important, they offer countless opportunities to 
practice the art of critical thinking. 

Although the radio as a classroom aid has been 
used for years in numerous schools, many of the 
techniques needed to correlate audio aids with 
traditional classroom procedure are yet to be de- 
veloped. Extremely useful would be a greater 
exchange of ideas between schools experimenting 
with the use of the radio in the classroom. 
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Sixth-Graders Study the Peoples 
of the Soviet Union 


Grace D. Bailey 








HIS unit was developed by the sixth-grade 

class in the University Laboratory School 

of Louisiana State University. It was time 
to start a new unit. The pupils were asked what 
they would like to study during the summer. The 
question evoked a lively discussion of various 
topics in the fields of natural science and the 
social sciences. As the discussion proceeded it 
became clear that the interests of the group 
ranged all the way from astronomy to “changes 
in Baton Rouge.” In order to arrive at some con- 
clusion the teacher urged the pupils to consider 
the advantages to be gained from studying each 
topic, the materials that were available, and the 
possibilities of linking the work with the activities 
they would be likely to engage in during the study 
of the unit. 

After exploring books and magazines on the 
topics that had been mentioned as possibilities, 
a vote was taken and it was revealed that the 
children wished to study Russia. When the pupils 
were asked why they had selected this topic, one 
child said, “I think that a study of Russia 
would help us to become better friends with the 
Russian people.” Asked why the study of Russia 
might promote more friendly relations, the class 
supplied the following answers: “If we knew 
more about the peoples of Russia, we would 
understand them better . . . we would know 
what to talk about when we meet Russians .. . 
we would learn enough about them to decide 
whether or not we want to visit their country 
some day.” 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


AVING elected a unit on Russia for study, 
the children faced the problem of how to 
organize their work. They attacked this problem 








How a cooperatively planned unit may be used to 
develop important civic skills and understandings 
is discussed by a supervisor of student teaching in 
the sixth grade of the University Laboratory School, 
Louisiana State University. 
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with zeal, and finally decided that they would 
learn about the different kinds of people who 
live in the Soviet Union. Other questions im- 
mediately arose: What kind of clothes do the 
Russian people wear? How do they earn their 
living? 

The children soon discovered, at first to their 
dismay, that there are a large number of racial 
and cultural groups living in the Soviet Union, 
and that it is not easy to determine what “the 
Russian people” are like. Thus, at the outset of 
their study, they were faced with a situation that 
called for the exercise of some of the skills 
involved in the process that adults refer to as 
analysis and synthesis. With some guidance from 
their teacher, the class came to the conclusion 
that it would be helpful to prepare a list of guid- 
ing questions. This was done. Among the ques- 
tions selected to serve as guides to further study 
were the following: How many nationalities are 
there in Russia? What are the largest groups? In 
what regions or republics do the different nation- 
alities live? Can you describe the appearance of 
some of the different nationalities? 4 

The group then turned to the far more diffi- 
cult task of locating the data that would answer 
their questions. At this point each member of the 
class was given a short list of references that he 
could consult for information. Meanwhile, the 
entire group, including the teacher, assumed the 
responsibility for locating additional references. 
Unfortunately, books and articles on Russia are 
not too plentiful in most school libraries. More- 
over, much of the available material is too dif_- 
cult for pupils at the sixth-grade level to read 
and understand. An example of such material 
is Waldemar Jochelson’s People of Asiatic Russia 
(American Museum of Natural History, 1928). 
Although not suitable for elementary school 
pupils, this volume contained information needed 
by the class and not available from any other 
source in the school library. This problem was 
solved when the teacher outlined the most useful 
parts of the book and presented the mimeo- 
graphed outline to the class. 
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Early in the work of this particular topic 
the group discovered the March 29, 1943, issue 
of Life magazine, which was devoted entirely to 
a study of Russia. The pupils found this espe- 
cially helpful for it contained pictures of eight- 
een of the different nationalities living in the 
Soviet Union. It also contained two pages of 
maps, one of which showed the location of the 
different republics. 

After completing their study of the different 
national groups in the Soviet Union, the chil- 
dren turned to an investigation of the kind of 
clothing that the people wear. Once again the 
group decided to approach the problem armed 
with guiding questions. Out of their preliminary 
discussion they emerged with these queries: 
Where can we find descriptions of the native cos- 
tumes? Upon what occasions are these costumes 
worn? How do the Russians dress today? What 
materials do they use for clothing? From what 
sources are the materials obtained? During the 
course of the work on this and the other topics, 
the pupils, together with their teacher, took notes 
on the readings and on the class reports. Thus, 
they were given the opportunity to practice oral 
and written language skills so necessary to success- 
ful study. 

Having answered some of their questions in re- 
gard to the type of clothing worn by the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, the class took up the third 
major topic they had chosen for study: How do 
the Russians earn a living? Before they began to 
work on this problem they were asked to name 
the various industrial plants in and around 
Baton Rouge. When they turned from this dis- 
cussion to the Soviet Union, they discovered, 
much to their delight, that many of the same oc- 
cupations were carried on in Moscow and other 
cities of Russia. This comparison of the work 
done in Russia with that carried on in their own 
community helped to build a bridge of under- 
standing and made the Russian worker more real 
and vivid to the children. 

Because a majority of the Russian people are 
engaged in farming, the pupils decided that they 
would first study the Russian farmers. For a 
third time, with the aid of the teacher, the class 
formulated a series of questions to guide them in 
their study. The teacher again supplied a bib- 
liography, together with notes on some of the 
more difficult material. When the class had fin- 
ished its study of the Russian farmers it turned 
to an investigation of other occupations carried 
on by the workers of the Soviet Union. 


At the end of this topic, the third and final part 
of the unit, a review was _»nducted by the group 
itself. The review took the form of a matching 
game. Divided into teams, the class lined up on 
two sides of the room, the girls on one side, the 
boys on the other. Each boy pretended to be an 
American worker just arrived in the Soviet 
Union. When his turn came, he stepped forward, 
announced his business or occupation, and told 
where he worked in the United States. This was 
the signal for the girl opposite him, who acted 
the part of a Russian government agent, to direct 
him to a place in Russia where he might find 
workers engaged in his occupation. When the end 
of the line had been reached, the order was re- 
versed and the boys played the role of Russian 
agents. Points were recorded for questions an- 
swered correctly. By means of this game, which 
turned out to be extremely popular, the pupils 
reviewed much of the knowledge they had ac- 
quired about the Soviet Union. 


CONCLUDING THE UNIT 


HE unit was completed with a program for 

the parents. Each child reported on some 
phase of the work, illustrating his talk with lan- 
tern slides that he had prepared. Perhaps the 
most valuable experience had during the study of 
the unit was that gained from the preparation of 
this concluding program. The entire unit was 
brought under review as each pupil labored over 
his own speech and lantern slides. Moreover, the 
children quickly discovered that the program had 
to be planned cooperatively if they were to avoid 
duplication and overlapping in the reports. For 
older pupils cooperative enterprises are compara- 
tively simple. For sixth graders, however, a proj- 
ect of this nature required real concentration and 
the acquisition of skills that children need to 
learn, but too seldom actually attain. 

From their study of the unit the pupils picked 
up considerable information about the Soviet 
Union. They emerged with understandings that 
should help to make them better-informed and 
more capable citizens. They practiced and made 
noticeable progress in a number of skills—note- 
taking, the organization of outlines, the prepara- 
tion and presentation of oral and written reports, 
the pronunciation and definition of new names 
and words, the reading and writing of stories. 
Not least important, interest remained high 
throughout the study. For teacher and pupils 
alike the preparation and study of the unit was a 
pleasant and profitable venture. 
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Floating Seminars, 1947: Training 
for International Understanding 


Philip E. Jacob 








relations, American students and teachers 
descended on Europe by the thousands 
during 1947. This academic and cultural inva- 
sion, aptly christened “Operation Understand- 
ing” by an imaginative official of the Department 
of State, was the first mass experiment by the 
United States in international education. Thirty- 
five sponsoring groups, abetted by both the 
United States and foreign governments, deliber- 
ately organized the travel and study of Americans 
abroad as a mission of direct interpretation be- 
tween the peoples of the two continents, de- 
signed to increase their knowledge of each other's 
problems and heighten their mutual respect. 
Whatever the impression made on Europeans, 
the experience had a profound effect on the Amer- 
icans who took part. It raised their whole level 
of “international-mindedness.” They returned 
sobered and troubled by the misery and despera- 
tion they had seen. They felt a definite sense of 
responsibility for the fate of the people they had 
come to know. They saw themselves and their 
country in a new and more critical light, re- 
flected in the opinions of those now dependent on 
American power. 


Ba the facade of tensing diplomatic 


PROJECTS IN UNDERSTANDING 


HREE factors made the international ex- 
change program effective. First, those who 
made the trip had a serious educational, cultural, 
or service objective. The severe shortages of food 
and transportation virtually ruled out individual 
joy-rides. 
Approximately 3500 persons went over to 








An assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania describes “Operation Un- 
derstanding,” an experiment in international educa- 
tion that took thousands of American students over- 
seas during the summer of 1947. Dr. Jacob was in 
charge of the ship orientation program for the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 
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take part in international conferences, summer 
schools, relief services organized by the sponsor- 
ing groups, or individually planned educational 
projects. Two hundred and twenty students at- 
tended the World Conference of Christian Youth 
at Oslo. Another 200 studied at the University of 
Oslo in a summer session arranged by the Nor- 
wegian Government. Summer school at Oxford 
drew a large group to England. Others attended 
French universities, the Fontainebleau School of 
modern drama and dancing, the University of 
Leiden in Holland. The U. S. Office of Education 
arranged for 150 American teachers to exchange 
jobs with English teachers. The Harvard Student 
Council organized a seminar in American Civil- 
ization at Salzburg, Austria. Girl Scouts joined 
in an international Folk Dance Festival. Relief 
and service projects were undertaken in several 
countries by Youth Hostelers, Mennonites, Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians, and Friends. The 
Experiment in International Living placed its 
members in French, Norwegian, and British 
homes. The University of Minnesota planned a 
guided study tour for a selected group of students 
and faculty. 

Individual experiences abroad were admittedly 
the heart of the whole mission in international 
understanding. As Americans met, talked, and 
worked with persons of other nationalities, they 
learned firsthand the effects of the war and the 
critical obstacles to European recovery, and were 
able to express their concern and friendship. 


SHIPS OF STATE 


ECONDLY, two converted troopships—the 
S Marine Jumper and the Marine Tiger—were 
chartered at the request of the State Department 
for the express purpose of transporting students 
and cultural groups across to Europe and back. 
This unprecedented step was taken because the 
scarcity of commercial passage threatened to 
block many of the planned projects. Joining 
forces, the sponsoring organizations turned to the 
State Department’s Office of Public Information 
and Cultural Affairs and received warm and en- 
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thusiastic support in appealing to the U. S. 
Maritime Commission for the use of the ships. 
Government priority was at first required in order 
to secure passage, but this was later dropped and 
all arrangements cleared through the Institute of 
International Education. These ‘student ships” 
made the experiment unique, dramatizing the 
common objectives, and giving the students a 
strong sense of unity and esprit de corps in what 
they were doing. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


THIRD significant factor in the experiment 
was a program of educational activities on 
shipboard to help students anticipate problems of 
“orientation” in the countries they planned to 
visit, and evaluate their experiences as they re- 
turned. At the suggestion of the State Department 
and the sponsoring organizations, the American 
Friends Service Committee planned “floating 
seminars” for the ten days it took for each cross- 
ing of the Atlantic. These seminars did not pre- 
tend in the limited time available to offer a com- 
prehensive curriculum of international studies or 
to recondition the basic social and cultural out- 
look of American-bred students. On the other 
hand, they went beyond a Cook’s Tour travel 
guide. Their main objective was to ease the first 
shock of the head-on collision of American 
visitors with the unfamiliar conditions of post- 
war Europe. 

From first to last, the shipboard training de- 
pended on improvisation to meet largely unfore- 
seen circumstances. This need for adaptability 
actually proved an asset, challenging spontaneous 
response from students who felt they could share 
in deciding and carrying through activities which 
they considered most helpful. 

The project had been undertaken too suddenly 
to permit careful planning and preliminary prep- 
aration. The first ship sailed within three weeks 
of the final decision to organize a shipboard ori- 
entation program, and the other sailings were at 
roughly two-week intervals thereafter. Leaders, 
literature, movies, recreational equipment were 
rounded up on emergency call, virtually dumped 
on board, and wished Godspeed. 

No tested “curriculum,” no ready-made sylla- 
bus, no proved “leader’s guide” was available. 
The size, backgrounds, and objectives of the stu- 
dent group were virtually unpredictable until 
after the ships steamed off to sea. Students and 
teachers who had applied to go changed their 
plans or found passports delayed. Others, learn- 
ing at the last moment of available passage, 


hastened on ship—in at least one instance with- 
out the formality of a ticket—in hopes that a spare 
bunk could be found and bought on the spot. 

The first good look at the “academic” passen- 
gers revealed a most motley array of interests and 
experience. One hundred thirty-nine colleges and 
universities were represented on one sailing— 
18 nationalities, 26 organized groups, more than 
100 individuals with their own plans of study or 
travel, high school students, college professors, 
elementary school teachers, artists, engineers, 
pediatricians, and a full cross-section of under- 
graduates. The program of orientation could not 
avoid variety, as it was individualized to meet 
special interests and needs. 

Regardless of other factors, the ships themselves 
would have taxed the ingenuity of the program 
leaders and sharpened their skill at improvisation. 
The conditions under which the training activi- 
ties were conducted could hardly have been cal- 
culated to produce a greater sense of frustration. 
Only one space could be used for major meetings. 
In the “Rec Hall” at the bottom of the ship, 400 
of the full passenger complement of goo could 
suffocate in sweltering heat while listening to a 
speaker engage in oratorical competition with a 
battery of ventilators. Decks were small, cut up, 
and wind-swept. “Orientation” would have to 
yield, no matter how intense the interest, in favor 
of the hour-long cafeteria line. Leaders and stu- 
dents alike could recuperate from the day’s in- 
tellectual endeavors in their “staterooms’”—with 
143 roommates in double-tiered bunks or, in the 
case of the privileged women, 12 to 24 in a room. 
Borrowed public-address equipment, an indis- 
pensable educational aid under the circum- 
stances, could confidently be expected to break 
down in mid-ocean. 


SEAFARING FACULTY 


N EFFECTIVE training program under such 
conditions demanded dynamic and resource- 
ful personal leadership, inspired by the vision of 
international understanding and capable of ad- 
justing swiftly to both the roll of the sea and the 
primitive atmosphere of the marine campus. First- 
hand experience in Europe during or since the 
war was at a premium. Fortunately, the novel ex- 
periment in international education caught the 
imagination of just such persons. 

The core of the program on each sailing was a 
small staff of four to eight, drawn from univer- 
sity faculties, international and educational or- 
ganizations, and including European visitors to 
the United States. They knew conditions and at- 
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titudes in Europe, enjoyed an easy informality 
with American students, understood the problems 
of cultural interchange, vigorously espoused the 
reconciliation of international differences (though 
by no means agreeing on the methods to be used), 
and displayed a persistent good humor. Howard 
Wilson, Assistant Director of the Division of Edu- 
cation of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Bryn Hovde, President of the New 
School for Social Research, Margaret Mead, As- 
sociate Director of the New York Museum of Na- 
tural History, Paul Selsam, Chairman of the His- 
tory Department at Pennsylvania State College, 
Maynard Krueger, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Chicago, and the other leaders 
aroused keen and appreciative student interest. 

Representatives of organized groups of students 
and teachers on board joined with the staff in a 
“Ship’s Council” which planned and coordinated 
the day-to-day activities. The program thrived on 
cooperation from many sources. A French profes- 
sor would volunteer to conduct a language class, 
a dozen college editors to put out a ship’s paper, 
a relief worker to organize the library. One of 
the staff's chief services was to discover and uti- 
lize the diverse talents and experiences of those 
on board, weaving their contributions into an 
integrated plan. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


HE necessity for continual improvisation 

made the staff cautious about fixing upon 
any “standard” pattern of training activities. 
They were always on the lookout for new ways of 
bridging the cultural gulf or for signs that a 
project had misfired and needed to be winnowed 
out. Certain highlights emerged on several of the 
sailings, however, and came to form the founda- 
tion of the program. 

Students generally felt that talks describing 
the particular problems and customs of the coun- 
tries they were planning to visit were the most 
valuable contribution to their orientation, es- 
pecially when given by nationals of these coun- 
tries or by persons who had recently lived or 
worked there. 

A second steady feature of the program was a 
series of meetings on each trip to discuss major 
international issues confronting Europe as a 
whole: The Effects of the War, Problems of Re- 
construction, How to Get Along with Russia, 
What Responsibilities will the U.S. Take? Will 
the United Nations Work? A speaker or a panel 
would set forth the subject provocatively. Then 
the meeting would turn into a free-for-all discus- 


sion or break up into smaller groups to thrash 
out the issues in more detail either on their own 
or with a selected leader. Often the debate would 
rage on in “bull-sessions” over meals or during 
the afternoon sun-bathing. 

The program stressed especially the problems 
of United States relations with Europe, paving 
the way for the students to face and accept in 
good spirit European criticisms of America’s 
power and international policies. Much attention 
inevitably centered on methods of promoting ef- 
fective international cooperation and understand- 
ing—through the work of international organiza- 
tions as well as through proper and sensitive per- 
sonal conduct of the students themselves. 

Language study was always going on. French, 
Norwegian, German, Italian, and even Dutch and 
Czech were oiled up to be ready for use, and es- 
sential words were added to limited vocabularies. 

Groups heading for a particular project wanted 
a chance to meet by themselves to prepare directly 
for their responsibilities and to learn what they 
could of the immediate location to which they 
were going. The delegation to the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth met daily to review 
the conference agenda and study its preliminary 
outlines. The Norwegian cultural attaché to the 
United States familiarized the group going to the 
Oslo University Summer School with their course 
of study and the educational system of Norway. 
The Experiment in International Living took 
an hour each day to counsel with its groups in 
regard to the practical problems of everyday liv- 
ing in intimate association with European fami- 
lies. 

A highly popular activity that quickly became 
a standing institution was the student-edited, 
mimeographed ship’s paper—the Marine Jump- 
er’s “Jumper” and the Marine Tiger’s “Tiger 
Rag.” Each trip’s issues had a distinctive flavor. 
An original poem, a dry joke, stenciled illustra- 
tions, an amateur cross-word puzzle, were evi- 
dence of a wide variety of creative talents bub- 
bling at the surface and eager for expression, even 
if on a tangent from the main purpose of the trip. 
Some issues, four or even more pages long, were 
an impressive record of the trip’s preparation for 
international exchange, summarizing the main 
talks and discussions, presenting mature editorials 
on international issues, and including feature ar- 
ticles on the music, art, cultural outlook, or po- 
litical developments of European countries. 

The library was in constant use. Hastily assem- 
bled by the diligent effort of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace from generous 
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publishers, international organizations, and the 
information services of European governments, it 
included over 500 pamphlets and books on inter- 
national relations and individual countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Many of the group 
read voraciously, especially on the return passage 
as they sought to round out and evaluate their 
personal experiences. At the conclusion of the 
summer, the books were donated to Unesco for 
distribution to needy libraries and schools in the 
war-devastated countries. 

Mechanical difficulties and poor showing con- 
ditions prevented full use of a collection of docu- 
mentary films loaned by government and private 
agencies. When it was possible to show the movies 
on the open deck they were an especially effective 
aid in vividly picturing for the students the peo- 
ple and physical conditions of Britain, Italy, 
France, Scandinavia, and Eastern Europe, and the 
immediate relief needs of the war-ravaged areas. 

For European students coming to the United 
States the films depicted life in the small town, 
characteristics of the main regions of the United 
States, and the broad programs of American con- 
servation. For these students there was also a 
program of friendly and practical advice on how 
to get along with immigration officials, college 
deans and school principals, the New York sub- 
way, and American prices. Unfortunately, the 
number of foreign students was much smaller 
than had been expected, and this part of the 
training program could not be fully tested. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE BALANCE SHEET 


HE permanent value of the exchange experi- 

ence became clear in the final stage of the 
program on the return sailings, when a systematic 
process of evaluation was undertaken. 

Leaders on these westbound sailings were at 
first baffled by the general lethargy of the return- 
ing United States students. The consuming de- 
sire of the students, exhausted and often under- 
nourished after their intense travel, was for sleep. 
A three-day respite from all activity was essential. 
By the fourth day, they were usually eager to 
discover each other’s impressions and to ask, 
“What really is happening in Europe and what 
should I be doing about it?” At this point they 
divided into groups according to the country in 
which each had spent the most time. Each group 
included an “observer” with wide knowledge of 
the particular country. For two or three days the 
groups, following a common outline, pooled their 
information and opinions in regard to the food, 
clothing, and economic condition of the people, 


the progress toward recovery, the balance of po- 
litical forces, the educational system and attitudes 
of students, the prevailing conceptions of the 
United States and of its relations with post-war 
Europe, and the effects of the exchange program. 
Conclusions were recorded by a secretary, then re- 
ported to “plenary session” of the shipload. 

The student reports presented a penetrating 
appraisal of the crisis in Europe. One group, its 
grassroots impressions of France vividly summa- 
rized by a Harvard sophomore who had bicycled 
with an American Youth Hostels team, a Kansas 
State Teachers College senior who had helped a 
Congregational Service group rebuild a French 
school, and a Purdue University graduate who 
had traveled on his own, found “Living in France 
—tough. The skilled toolmaker earning 70 francs 
per hour must spend nearly 80 per cent for 
nourishment. ... At 24 francs per kilo, a mixture 
of corn and wheat symbolized the bread of afflic- 
tion which is France’s today. . . . The French 
back is threadbare. Poor quality shirts at 700 
francs apiece do not make for Esquire men.” 
They were embarrassed that “French people 
pointed to our cameras, clothes, and other articles 
of baggage as evidence that we were wealthy.” 
They felt that the idea of American wealth had 
been indelibly stamped on the French mind by 
the American Army. They discovered that “the 
popular idea of America includes Indians, buffa- 
loes, skyscrapers, and Al Capone,” and that 
“lynchings and gangsters and crazy American 
publicity stunts were given an exaggerated impor- 
tance in the French press and newsreels.” 

The Americans found much to disturb them in 
Europe besides privation and misconceptions 
about the United States. Though Russia and 
Communism as such did not seem to provoke 
widespread fear, the continent stood in dread of 
another war as the struggle for power unfolded 
between the United States and Russia. The re- 
ligiously-minded decided that Europe needed 
most a renewal of spiritual faith—but admitted 
they could see little but moral decay and a dis- 
heartening materialism. 

Students, nevertheless, declared their admira- 
tion for the pride and self-respect of the people 
they came to know—the Italian clerk eking out a 
living for his family on 800 lira a day (unofficial 
exchange rate 600-650 to the dollar), the citizens 
of Malmedy, Belgium, who had neatly stacked 
the bricks of the one-third of their town which 
had been destroyed during the war, the students 
and professors at European schools, stirring a new 
and intense intellectual ferment. ‘Though Europe 
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wh was starved and discouraged, it convinced the training to the total exchange experiment is not 
“on American visitors that it was still very much _ easy to determine. It is doubtful whether in the 
he alive. twenty-days’ round trip, the program overturned 
ar deeply held attitudes or prejudices inherited by 
m. Tus Restpur or Unpenstannane the students from their homes or their colleges. 
re- VEN in the comparatively short period they Some were apparently led to “watchful waiting” 
E were abroad, a great many of the Americans _ before letting Europe feel the full impact of their 
ng acquired a sense of common destiny with the rest American ways. The vehement discussions on 
its of the world and, in particular, common ties with _- shipboard undoubtedly broadened many intellec- 
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ic- supreme determination of most of the returning _ to crowd in to hear the first time. Discussion and 
ich students. There must be more student travel, they language groups sprang up in every available 
‘00 urged in letters and petitions to the Department __ corner of the ship from gun turrets to the ship’s 
a.” of State and the sponsoring organizations. The __ prow. Leaders were constantly cornered for ques- 
ale student ships must sail again, and once again __ tions and argument. On one trip, more than 300 
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by not a “slumming” expedition by the rich to the _ created an ideal atmosphere for effective educa- 
the other side of the ocean. Somehow financial hur- __ tion. 
fa- dles must be overcome to permit the European Both leaders and students agreed that the 
nat student to see America for himself. The Ameri- shipboard seminar, short and improvised though 
an can students envisioned international exchange it might be, added to the vitality and depth of 
Or- on a mass scale, bolstering the structure of peace _ the experience of international cultural exchange, 
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in The immediate significance of the shipboard —_ understanding. 
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re- The basic proposition on which the declarations of the Preamble [of Unesco] are 
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ted which differences between nations degenerate into war. The wide diffusion of knowledge 
dis- and the education of humanity for justice and liberty and peace constitute, therefore, 
“a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and con- 
ira- cern,” since peace must be founded, if it is not to fail, “upon the intellectual and moral 
ple . solidarity of mankind”. ; 
It is, in other words, to combat ignorance and mistrust, and thus to defend the founda- 
ita tions of the peace, that the Organization is formed. And the weapons it is to use to that 
cial end are the weapons appropriate to its task—the weapons of enlightenment and mutual 
ens comprehension. In the words of the Preamble, the States parties to the Constitution are 
ked i] determined “to develop and to increase the means of communication between their 
. | peoples and to employ these means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer 
Lich and more perfect knowledge of each other's lives (“the defenses of peace.” Documents Relat- 
nts ing to Unesco, Part I, Washington: Department of State, 1946, Pp. 4-5. The statement was 
1eW | contained in the report made by Archibald MacLeish, Chairman of the U. S. delegation 
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ODAY education faces the greatest chal- 

lenge in its history. Simply stated it is this: 

Can the schools educate for world under- 
standing before a world catastrophe overtakes 
mankind? 

To some people this may appear as a frighten- 
ing and exaggerated statement, but the most ele- 
mentary comprehension of modern lethal weap- 
ons will sustain its validity. At the convention 
of the New Mexico Education Association last 
October a film was shown on the most recent 
rocket launching at the White Sands Proving 
Grounds. The material resources, the technical 
ingenuity, and the million dollars in tax money 
it cost to fire a single rocket represent an almost 
incredible investment in destruction. Since there 
is at present no effective defense against such 
absolute weapons of war as rockets, atomic 
bombs, and deadly bacteria, it is imperative that 
the schools accept the challenge to educate for 
world understanding. This does not mean that 
education for international understanding can 
immediately bring about international control 
of armaments, and resolve the current political 
tensions between nations. Improved international 
relations will certainly require agreements made 
through the United Nations. In the final analysis, 
however, the preparation and maintenance of 
such agreements always rest upon mutual respect 
and international understanding and goodwill. 


‘’3at are in our public schools many ave- 
nues through which teachers can lead their 
students to the goal of international understand- 
ing. One of the most important of these avenues 
bears the name Unesco. A study of this organiza- 
tion will contribute to the accomplishment of 








A social studies teacher in the high school at Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, briefly describes some of her class- 
room work on Unesco. Miss Cobb read this paper at 
the St. Louis Convention of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 
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sound educational outcomes. Some of the most 
important of these outcomes are: 

1. An appreciation on the part of the pupil of 
the cultural contributions and the political, so- 
cial, and economic problems of other countries. 

2. A realization of the common humanity of 
mankind, and an urgent desire to promote the 
the welfare of all peoples. 

g. An understanding of religious, racial, and 
national prejudices and their harmful effects on 
international relations. 

4. A firm belief that man is not impelled by 
nature to engage in war, and that the peoples of 
the world through cooperative effort can prevent 
war. 

5. A knowledge of the organization, functions, 
and progress of Unesco. 

6. A desire to acquaint other students and the 
community at large with the necessity for pro- 
moting international cooperation. 

7. The development of skills in oral and writ- 
ten language. 

8. The development of the ability to use the 
card catalogue, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, and other bibliographical tools. 

g. Correlation of the social studies with other 
subjects, such as English, art, music, foreign lan- 
guages, and typing. 


A BACKGROUND OF UNDERSTANDING 


T IS not possible to achieve all of these out- 
l comes in a single unit of study. The pupils 
need a background in intercultural and interna- 
tional relations developed in the lower grades. 
This is being done quite successfully in the school 
system of Deming, New Mexico. The Spanish- 
speaking students, of which there are a large 
number, are given full educational equality in 
the classroom, on the athletic field, and in social 
activities. Spanish is taught from the fourth grade 
through high school. The Pan-American Depart- 
ment in the junior high school has won national 
recognition. The pupils are members of the 
Student Pan-American League. They have had 
correspondence with more than one-hundred 
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pupils in Latin-American countries. Scrapbooks 
have been sent to schools in Bolivia, Chile, and 
Panama. Playground equipment has been sent to 
Ecuador and Bolivia. The pupils were delighted 
to receive these words of appreciation from the 
teacher at Cochabama, Bolivia: “We don’t know 
how to thank you enough for your overwhelming 
generosity. It has brought a deep appreciation 
to our students as they look northward to you all.” 
Last year the junior high school teacher of geog- 
raphy collected clothes which were sent to Greece. 
This year the junior high school is cooperating 
with the Junior Red Cross in sending school 
supplies to war-devastated countries. 

Better attitudes and clearer understandings are 
developed in other ways. In the Spanish classes 
of the senior high school the Spanish-speaking 
students assist the English-speaking students. In 
both senior and junior high school wide use is 
made of the many excellent films now available 
on Latin-America. A one-year course in Latin- 
American history is now being offered in high 
school. In the World history course the historical 
forces that have divided or united mankind are 
being emphasized. In all social studies classes one 
day a week is devoted to the study of present-day 
problems, and the pupils are thereby kept aware 
of current affairs. 


THE Stupy OF UNESCO 


ITH sufficient background, a unit on the 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization can be successfully 
presented. It should be placed on the high school 
level in the World history, World problems, or 
International Relations course. Topics that might 
well precede a study of this unit are: “War, Its 
Causes and Effects,” “New Weapons of War,” 
“Our Air-Age World,” and “The United Na- 
tions.” 

Many stimulating learning activities that will 
contribute to the improvement of attitudes and 
understandings of world problems can be carried 
on as part of the work on this unit. Here are 
some activities that my class in International Re- 
lations pursued with interest and profit: 

1. As an outgrowth of the unit on the United 
Nations, each student chose a country to study. 
This is an activity which, I hope, will carry 
through the entire year. Each pupil is reading 
about the culture and the economic, social, and 
political problems of his country. Opportunities 
for travel are also being studied. Each student is 
expected to explain the policy of his country on 
current problems. Wherever possible each pupil is 


writing to a “pen pal” in his adopted country, 
and will try to obtain flags, coins, stamps, and 
pictures. Films on the countries chosen will be 
shown throughout the year. This study will cul- 
minate in reports, exhibits, scrapbooks, and per- 
haps an assembly program. We hope that this 
learning experience will help to make the pupil 
at least bi-national. 

2. The pupils read about and discussed Unesco. 
This included an analysis of its preamble and a 
study of its organization, purposes, and progress. 
The teacher will find it necessary to simplify in 
mimeograph form most of the material now 
available on Unesco. 

3. Some of the students took a poll of public 
opinion on international relations problems. The 
questions asked were these: Do you think the 
veto power of the Security Gouncil should be 
abolished? Do you think the United Nations will 
be able to keep world peace? Do you think the 
United States and Russia can come to a peace- 
ful settlement of their problems? The results were 
published in the school paper and also sent to the 
American Observer. 

4. The students followed the daily papers and 
radio broadcasts to ascertain how much publicity 
was being given to Unesco. At the time, the Gen- 
eral Conference had just convened in Mexico City. 
Discovering that Unesco was receiving a mini- 
mum amount of attention, the students formed 
a radio committee and a press committee to write 
letters to several leading newspapers and to radio 
stations asking that more publicity be given to 
this important organization. 

5. Several pupils spoke on Unesco before the 
leading civic organizations. In their talks they 
proposed the formation of a local Unesco coun- 
cil, and suggested projects that the council might 
undertake. 

6. An exhibit of Unesco pamphlets was ar- 
ranged by some of the students at the public 
library. For this exhibit and also for display at 
school, posters were made by the art department. 

7. Another project the students are trying to 
initiate is a comparative study of elementary his- 
tory textbooks used in the United States and 
other countries. Through this study the pupils 
hope to detect bias in the writing of history text- 
books. Whether or not any of the foreign-lan- 
guage books can be obtained in English transla- 
tions is a question. Unless the necessary materials 
are available the project cannot, of course, be 
undertaken. The recently published volume by 
George S. Counts, J Want to Be Like Stalin, is 
excellent on Russian education, but this is not 
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one of the primary sources that the students are 
seeking. 

8. As a culminating activity, a panel on the 
topic, “Can Unesco keep the peace?” was given 
before the class, and a program was presented for 
the high school and junior high school over the 
public address system. In this program the class 
chairman made a brief explanation of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. This was followed by the playing of 
a recording of The United Nations on the March 
by Shostakovich. Several students then gave short 
talks, each dealing with the educational, scientific, 
and cultural aspects of his adopted country and 
its relation to the new world organization. At the 
close of each talk a part of the national anthem 
of the country discussed was played on the piano. 

In these and related ways the social studies 
program at Deming, New Mexico, has tried to de- 
velop better attitudes toward, and better under- 
standing of, Unesco. Other schools have doubtless 
carried on similar activities. I happen to know, 
for instance, that Miss Hulda Forsman of Pueblo, 
Colorado, has done excellent work in teaching on 
this project. Her International Relations class 
last May sent four delegates to the Mountain- 
Plains Conference at Denver, and at the conven- 
tion of the Colorado Education Association her 
students conducted a panel discussion on Unesco. 
Moreover, in addition to a well-organized study 
of intercultural relations, Miss Forsman’s students 
have “adopted” a class in Finland to which they 
have shipped three forty-pound packages each 
containing clothing, food, and school supplies. I 


also happen to know that the senior high school 
at Northampton, Pennsylvania, gave a cormmence- 
ment program entitled, “In the Minds of Men.” 
This program is published in the 1948 NEA 
Commencement Manual. Other teachers will, of 
course, be aware of other Unesco activities being 
carried on in the classrooms. 


N GENERAL, however, the topic of Unesco is 
l not receiving adequate attention in our 
schools. I reach this conclusion with reluctance, 
and only after a letter of inquiry addressed to a 
number of teachers throughout the country failed 
to produce any evidence of widespread interest 
in the subject. 

Teachers from the primary grades through col- 
lege must realize the importance of educating for 
international understanding. They must revise 
their curricula so as to eliminate much that is 
unimportant. They must put first things first and 
concentrate upon the urgent problem before the 
schools today, namely, the maintenance of world 
peace. The subject matter of the social studies 
courses at every level of instruction must be 
oriented toward the development of world 
understanding and world citizenship. The forth- 
coming book prepared by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the NEA, Edu- 
cation for International Understanding, will be of 
great assistance in this work. Social studies teach- 
ers must take the lead in working for curricula in 
their schools that will develop those attitudes and 
understandings essential to better international 
relations. 


AA ATA 





A second working principle of great importance is concerned with Unesco’s attitude 
to the cultural diversity of the world. On the one hand we must not merely recognize this 
cultural diversity as a fact, but welcome it as making for a greater richness of human 
achievement and enjoyment; thus we must not endeavour to impose any standardized 
uniformity of culture, but on the contrary should aim at encouraging the free develop- 
ment of divergent and characteristic cultural expressions in different regions and countries. 

On the other hand, this cultural diversity must obviously not be allowed to become 
a source of incomprehension between the nations, still less of friction. Accordingly, we 
must try to ensure mutual understanding of the cultural tendencies and achievements 
of different peoples, and indeed to aim at an eventual integration or orchestration of 
separate cultures, not into uniformity but into a unity-in-diversity, so that human beings 
are not imprisoned in their separate cultures, but can share in the riches of a single diver- 
sified world culture (Unesco, Report of the Director General, 1947. Pp. 12-13. This report 
was presented by Julian Huxley at the second session of the General Conference at 
Mexico City.). 
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Notes and News 








N.C.S.S. Annual Business Meeting 


President W. Linwood Chase presided at the 
business meeting on November 28, at the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies in St. Louis. Items on the 
agenda included reports of the President and the 
Executive Secretary, the election of officers for 
1948, and the adoption of resolutions. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Chase reported that last February 
the National Council held two joint meetings 
with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at their meeting in Atlantic City in 
February. He also reported that plans have been 
completed for holding two more joint meetings 
this year. There will be one with the American 
Historical Association in Cleveland on Decem- 
ber 2, for which Chester McArthur Destler as- 
sumed the responsibility for planning the pro- 
gram, and another with the American Political 
Science Association in Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 29, for which Merrill F. Hartshorn built 
the program. President Chase continued: 

“During the past year, the president addressed 
social studies groups in Shreveport and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Beaumont, Houston, Dallas, 
Denton, and Amarillo, Texas; Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Pullman, 
Washington; and the Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies in St. Louis. Further speaking for 
the Council was done by Robert E. Keohane at 
a meeting of the Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies; W. Francis English spoke twice in Iowa 
and once in Kansas at meetings of the State 
Councils; and Merrill F. Hartshorn spoke at the 
North Carolina Council for the Social Studies, 
and at St. Louis, Terre Haute, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago. Mr. Hartshorn also took a field trip to 
Maine, where he addressed five different groups 
of social studies teachers. In addition, the Execu- 
tive Secretary addressed summer school groups at 
Boston University, American University, Wilson 
Teachers College, Catholic University, and The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Last July, the National Council was selected 
as one of seven additional organizations to desig- 
nate a representative to serve on the United 
States National Commission for Unesco. Howard 


E. Wilson was appointed as our official represen- 
tative to this position. At the Commission’s meet- 
ing in Chicago in September, Dr. Wilson was 
elected a member of the fifteen-man Executive 
Committee of the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco. Dr. Wilson sent his regrets at being un- 
able to attend the National Council’s meeting in 
St. Louis. During the month of November he 
was occupied with his duties as an alternate dele- 
gate to the annual meeting of Unesco in Mexico 
City. 

During this past year, the headquarters office 
of the National Council has been moved into 
larger and better equipped quarters. The Coun- 
cil’s work had expanded to such an extent that 
its previous office space could no longer suffice 
to carry on the Council’s operations. The Na- 
tional Education Association, which provides 
free office space for the Council, recognized the 
Council’s need for additionai space and has pro- 
vided the additional office space necessary for the 
Council to carry on its work. 

No president can come to the close of his ad- 
ministration without calling attention to the 
outstanding able work of our executive secre- 
tary, Merrill F. Hartshorn. If you were able to 
spend a week with him in our Washington office, 
you would be convinced of his invaluable service.” 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Merrill F. Hartshorn reported that at the end 
of the current fiscal year the Council was in good 
financial condition, though its current cash bal- 
ance was somewhat lower than that of a year ago. 
The reduction in our cash position was due to the 
great increases in printing costs which have oc- 
curred during the past year. Printing costs in the 
past three years show increases of about 100 per 
cent, and the cost of printing Social Education 
will increase 20 per cent, beginning with the De- 
cember, 1947, issue. (See editorial column of this 
issue for further comment on this problem.) 

During this past year both membership income 
and publication sales reached an all-time high. 
The work of individuals and especially the officers 
of state and local councils in promoting the work 
of the National Council constitute a valuable 
asset to the Council. To these individuals must 
go a good share of the credit for the growth of the 
National Council. It is hoped that this working 
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relationship between the national and local or- 
ganizations can be further extended during this 
coming year, as experience has shown that such 
a procedure is mutually beneficial to both groups. 

During the past year the National Council 
aided in securing speakers for meetings of various 
local and state councils. This service will be con- 
tinued during the coming year, and councils de- 
siring speakers are urged to contact the Executive 
Secretary well in advance in order to allow time 
to plan itineraries. Such speakers will make no 
charges for their services, but local groups are 
asked to help with the travel expenses of speakers. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions passed at the business meeting 
are reported in full on the editorial pages of this 
issue of Social Education. 


ELECTION OF NCSS OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for 1948 
from among a number of candidates proposed by 
the Nominating Committee, whose report was 
presented by its chairman, Allen Y. King: 

President, Stanley E. Dimond, Detroit Public 

Schools 

First Vice-President, W. Francis English, Uni- 

versity of Missouri 

Second Vice-President, Erling M. Hunt, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University 

Board of Directors, three-year term: 

Edwin R. Carr, University of Colorado 
William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland 
Edith West, Iowa State Teachers College. 
M.F.H. 


North Carolina Council 


The North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies held its Second Fall Conference at Mere- 
dith College in Raleigh on December 5 and 6. 

The opening session on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 5, was a joint meeting with the State Literary 
and Historical Association. Julian Boyd, Librari- 
an of Princeton University spoke on the subject, 
“Thomas Jefferson and the Police State.” Dr. 
Boyd is now editing a group of Jefferson’s papers. 

The Saturday sessions featured addresses by: 
Richard L. Weaver, Director of the North 
Carolina Resource-Use Education Commission, 
and J. Everett Miller, Division of Instructional 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction. 

Following the general session, there were three 
group meetings which discussed programs, prob- 


lems, and materials as they relate to the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels. Oppor- 
tunity was given for each group to make sugges- 
tions as to the content, the make-up, and the 
procedures for preparing the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Bulletin to be published next year by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

At the luncheon meeting, there were reports 
from the various group discussions, a brief ac- 
count of the Annual Convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and a series of 
brief reports on education for world citizenship. 

The Conference adjourned at 3 o’clock so that 
those in attendance would have an opportunity to 
go through the “Freedom Train” which was in 
Raleigh that day. At the same time, the State De- 
partment of Archives and History had a special 
display of documents illustrating North Caro- 
lina’s part in winning and preserving the liberties 
of this nation. 


California Project 


The Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education, in cooperation with the California 
State Department of Public Instruction and the 
seven California State Teachers Colleges, has em- 
barked on a three-year program in pre-service 
teacher training. The primary purpose of the 
project is to prepare teachers to deal effectively 
with racial and cultural problems which they will 
encounter in their classrooms and in the com- 
munities where they will teach. In addition, the 
program is designed to evaluate the place of 
intercultural education in teacher training, and 
to test experimentally various methods of intro- 
ducing appropriate learning experiences and sub- 
ject-matter into teacher college curricula. 


Life Photographic Exhibitions 


Life Photographic Exhibitions—an educational 
project financed by the editors of Life Magazine— 
has announced a new service which will be under- 
taken if sufficient interest is shown among schools 
and colleges. The new service is in connection 
with the circulating exhibitions based on the his- 
tory of Western culture articles which are ap- 
pearing in the magazine. 

Formerly Life exhibitions were composed of 
enlarged photographs, with text, mounted on 
aluminum panels 24 x 32 inches, ranging from 
24 to go panels. These are circulated without 
charge to educational institutions, including mu- 
seums. Many institutions have wanted to pur- 
chase sets but the cost of manufacture has been 
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too high to afford a wide distribution. Now, how- 
ever, Life has adopted a new gravure process 
which enables the manufacture of exhibitions in 
quantities of 1,000 sets at a cost of around $23 
a set. If as many as a thousand institutions care 
to own sets the editors will be glad to supply them 
at cost. 

The first three exhibitions to be manufactured 
by the new process are: “The Medieval World,” 
“The Age of Enlightenment,” and “Venice,” all 
of which are based on the articles appearing in 
Life on the history of Western culture. 

Further information may be secured from 
Life Photographic Exhibition, g Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


In Other Magazines 


The two October issues of Foreign Policy Re- 
ports dealt with topics of importance to many 
social studies teachers. In the October 1 issue 
Cyril E. Black discussed ““The Turkish Straits and 
the Great Powers,” and Winifred N. Hadsel sur- 
veyed the topic of “U.S. Aid to Turkey.” The 
October 15 issue is devoted to Korea. George M. 
McCune discusses “The Occupation of Korea,” 
and he and Evelyn B. McCune have prepared a 
short statement on the “Prospects for a Korean 
Settlement.” 

The September issue of The Canadian His- 
torical Review will be of interest to the increasing 
number of teachers who are treating either the 
history of Canada or our relations with her. 
Albert Faucher of Laval University writes of 
the first French-Canadian newspaper, in the first 
years of its existence: “Le Canadien upon the 
Defensive, 1806-10”; there is a list of the “Gradu- 
ate Theses in Canadian History and Related 
Subjects”; the issue also contains two excellent 
review articles: D. J. McDougall’s “Canada and 


Commonwealth Affairs,” and R. A. Preston’s 
“Some Recent Books on the History of the United 
States.” 

Teachers interested in community study will 
enjoy Charles M. Armstrong’s “Understanding 
the Community: Community Income and Ex- 
penditure Tables an Essential Tool” in the Oc- 
tober Journal of Educational Sociology. Deplor- 
ing the fact that “Today we think of economics in 
national terms,” the author believes that “A first 
requirement for a revival of the local community 
as a unit for economic thinking is the develop- 
ment of the necessary statistical tools so that 
thinking can be pulled out of its present vacu- 
um.” 

The fall issue of Social Science contains several 
articles of interest and importance to all teachers 
concerned with world economic problems. ‘The 
issue is divided into three sections, of which the 
second is devoted to the question of “Financial 
aids to International Stability.” This section con- 
tains four articles: Norman Hess’ “Policies of the 
United States with Regard to International Re- 
construction”; August Maffry’s ‘““The Role of the 
Export-Import Bank”; J. Burke Knapp’s “The 
Question of Capacity to Repay”; and Andrew M, 
Kamarck’s “Dollars Alone Are not Enough.” 

In the November issue of The Clearing House, 
Beatrice V. Marion discusses a successful experi- 
ment with courses on family life on the high 
school level. Her article is titled “On Wings of 
Ignorance.” In the same issue “School Election: 
Planned Experience in Citizenship’’ discusses an 
experiment in electing class officers that was 
successfully tried out in the Battin High School 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey. An interesting attempt 
to bring a community’s resources to the assistance 
of social studies teachers is reported in “Local 
Lawyers Help to Teach Social Studies.” 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








The Department of State 


It is only natural that, in the minds of most 
citizens, foreign affairs loom much larger than 
do our domestic problems. The publications of 
the Department of State continue, therefore, to 
be of great importance to social studies teachers. 
In the December issue of Social Education we 
listed several important official publications deal- 
ing with international relations, and useful to 
teachers who wish to understand the Marshall 
Plan and other foreign problems. Additional 
publications of interest to social studies teachers 
appear below. 

Persons who have been sincerely alarmed lest 
the recent policies of the Department of State 
were ignoring, and thus weakening, the United 
Nations, will be interested in the address given 
by Secretary Marshall before the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations at New York 
on September 14: Faith and Fidelity—American 
Pledge to the United Nations. (United States- 
United Nations Information Series 25. Pub. 2934. 
5 cents.) 

Korea’s Independence. (60 pp. Far Eastern 
Series 18. Pub. 2933. 15 cents.) Seventy-five per 
cent of this pamphlet is devoted to the reproduc- 
tion of documents. 

Publications of the Department of State. This 
is a semi-annual list cumulative from October 1, 
1929. It may be obtained free of charge from the 
Division of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, 
Department of State. 

The following publications will be of value 
to teachers of different subjects, and at different 
levels of the school program: 

Arming the United Nations. (35 pp. United States-United 
Nations Information Series 23. Pub. 2892. 25 cents.) In- 
troduction and Report of the Military Staff Committee 
to the Security Council. 

The Establishment of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. (11 pp. United States-United Nations Infor- 
mation Series 19. Pub. 2823. 10 cents.) 

Regulation and Reduction of Armaments. (33 pp. United 
States-United Nations Information Series 13. Pub. 2777. 
10 cents.) Action of the General Assembly. 

A Program for a More Effective United Nations. (13 pp. 
United States-United Nations Information Series 24. 
Pub. 2928. 5 cents.) Address by the Secretary of State. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of a 
Policy. (pp. xvii, 281. Pub. 2702. 45 cents.) 


The International Control of Atomic Energy. (101 pp. 
Pub. 2737. 25 cents.) The First Report of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 
Council, December 13, 1946. 2 

The Second Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission to the Security Council, September 11, 1947. 
(Pub. 2932.) To be published in the near future. Price 
not yet determined. 


Smith College Studies 


Volume XXXII in the Smith College Studies in 
History has just come to our desk. It is paper 
bound, thus entitling it to consideration in this 
department, although in terms of quality and in- 
terest it is worthy of recognition in the book re- 
view department. It is Alice Eaton McBee’s 
From Utopia to Florence, The Story of a Trans- 
cendentalist Community in Northampton, Mass., 
1830-1852 (Northampton, Mass.: Smith College 
Studies in History, 1947—Price not known). Miss 
McBee tells us in her preface that: 

“This record of the development of a New Eng- 
land town is essentially the story of the North- 
ampton Association of Education and Industry. 
It concerns an experiment in socialistic living 
which flourished during the decade 1840-1850 
which saw men seeking to ward off the chill of 
materialistic society by turning their backs upon 
it and avidly warming themselves at the fires of 
transcendentalism and Fourierism. Three other 
Communities in Massachusetts found their source 
in this same movement, and their names have a 
more familiar ring: Brook Farm which brings to 
mind George Ripley, Channing, Margaret Fuller, 
John Dwight, and a score of other Boston in- 
tellectuals; Fruitlands, the half mad, half pathetic 
venture of Lane and Bronson Alcott; and Hope- 
dale which, under the guidance of Adin Ballou, 
sought to spread the gospel of Practical Christi- 
anity. They are all gone now. Brook Farm is an 
orphanage; Fruitlands forms part of a tourists’ 
mecca; and Hopedale is a sleepy crossroads. Their 
memory has been kept alive primarily through 
the reflected glory of their satellites. The North- 
ampton Association has achieved a different im- 
mortality. For from this middle class group, with 
strong convictions but without particular talents 
or distinction, developed a thriving industrial 
town where the Association itself is all but for- 
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gotten but where its spirit of religious tolerance 
and racial brotherhood survives.” 

Miss McBee’s 75-page essay is extremely well 
documented, carefully organized, and is an in- 
teresting contribution to the economic history of 
New England and to the history of intellectual 
socialism. 


International Conciliation 


The October and November issues of Jnterna- 
tional Conciliation (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Intercourse and 
Education, 405 West 117th St., New York 27. 25 
cents per year, five years for $:.00) are both of first 
importance to all social studies teachers. Many 
teachers will be able to make use of them in 
their classes, while all others should read them 
for their own personal knowledge. 

The October issue, 165 pages in length, is de- 
voted to the restoration of international trade. 
It contains, among other items, the “text of 
Geneva draft for an international trade organiza- 
tion.” The November issue, containing go pages, 
is devoted to the problem of dependent peoples, 
and contains a large amount of documentary ma- 
terial. 

All issues of this magazine—published ten times 
a year—contain brief but valuable “international 
notes” that summarize the important events on 
the global scene. Many issues of previous years are 
still available, and social studies teachers would 
be wise to see that their school library obtains 
as nearly a complete file of this publication as is 
possible. The modest subscription price is merely 
to “comply with the rules of the United States 
Post Office Department for second-class matter.” 


United Nations 


The Section for Lecture Services and Educa- 
tional Liaison, Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y., has 
issued a Guide for Lecturers and Teachers (price 
not known) that is usable and valuable. The 165- 
page guide is of the loose-leaf variety, with heavy 
paper covers and long staples to hold the whole 
together. 

This guide is divided into three parts: the 
first discusses the structure of the United Na- 
tions; the second tells about the work of the UN; 
and the third surveys the special agencies. This 
latter section will, perhaps, be of most help to 
the average teacher. Here, for example, may be 
found brief but lucid descriptions of The Inter- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment, and of the International Monetary Fund. 

Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, has issued a 52-page handbook en- 
titled The United Nations in Action (35, cents; 
less in quantity). Although somewhat marred, 
for many teachers, by the presence of advertis- 
ing, this has been written as a student handbook, 
is extremely well illustrated, written in an easy 
and interesting style, and should be of real help 
with many groups on the junior and senior high 
school level. 


Teaching Current Events 


The American Education Press, Inc., Columbus 
15, Ohio, has issued a 32-page booklet entitled 
Teaching Current Events (free to teachers using 
their publications; price to others is not known). 
Many teachers will find this a practical and help- 
ful instrument for increasing the effectiveness of 
their current events instruction. One chapter, for 
example, presents the main methods for teaching 
current events; the single topic, continuing unit, 
discussion, and integrated approaches. Another 
chapter lists and explains 77 different devices for 
increasing pupil interest in current events. Other 
chapters provide information on problems con- 
nected with testing students knowledge of cur- 
rent events, and of making the best use of the 
different types of current events materials. 


Social Action 


From time to time, over the past six years, 
this department has called the attention of our 
readers to Social Action. This pamphlet-magazine 
is published ten times a year by the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. The 
price is $1.50 a year, with reduced rates for quan- 
tity purchases. Each issue is devoted to a particu- 
lar issue or problem, either domestic or foreign, 
that is of prime consideration for thoughtful 
Americans at the particular time. Nearly all of 
them are written by experts in their field, and 
are well illustrated. Written for the general 
reader, they offer authoritative and readable pres- 
entations of major problems for teachers and 
students of the social studies. 

The September and October issues are illustra- 
tive of the timeliness of the topics and the quality 
of presentation usually found in Social Action. 
In the first issue, Percy W. Bidwell discusses 
“Fair Play in Foreign Trade.” Dr. Bidwell is a 
noted economist and writer, an authority on the 
tariff question, and is at present Director of 
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Studies for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
The October issue was prepared by the brilliant 
Harvard economist, Seymour E. Harris, and is en- 
titled Charting Our Economy. 


Indian Education 


The Education Branch of the United States 
Indian Service, Chicago 54, issues a slim pub- 
lication known as Indian Education. It will be 
sent free to any school or library, and is of oc- 
casional interest to many social studies teachers. 

The same agency has recently published a 14- 
page pamphlet by Dr. Shailer Peterson entitled 
How Well Are Indian Children Educated? This 
will also be the concluding chapter of a mono- 
graph, based on a three-year study, to be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


Curriculum Building 


Curriculum Bulletin Vol. IV, No. 1 of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools is entitled Building Good 
Citizens. (Price not known.) Its subtitle indicates 
the background of the bulletin: A cooperative 
study of the task of the school by the teachers and 
staff of the Milwaukee Public Schools under the 
leadership of the Curriculum Planning Council, 
and endorsed by the Board of School Directors, 
August 5, 1947. 

The introduction is worth the close atten- 
tion of all social studies teachers who are inter- 
ested in, or concerned with, the problem of 
curriculum development: 

“The primary need of a democratic society is an 
enlightened citizenry, so trained in the arts of 
constructive and critical thinking that it will pre- 
serve and advance the inalienable rights which 
make it a free people. A respect for the indi- 
vidual, the recognition of differences in person- 
ality, the cultivation of the intelligence of the 
common man, the development of worthy char- 
acter, and a sense of individual and group re- 
sponsibility have always been the ideals of de- 
mocracy. That being so, education must provide 
a program in which these ideals may become a 
reality. 

Since the growth of the individual and the 
welfare of the group are the two basic elements 
upon which the success of a democracy depends, 
the task of the school becomes sharply evident. 
The school should provide opportunity for the 
individual to develop his innate abilities to their 
highest capacity, and it should imbue him with 
a vital sense of responsibility to his fellow men. 
It should inspire him with the desire to cultivate 


in himself the qualities of a firm character, such 
as self-discipline, self-reliance, initiative, tolerance 
and sound judgment. It should convince him 
that only the best intellectual, moral, and social 
development of which he is capable can ade- 
quately compensate for the privileges he enjoys 
in a democratic society. 

The school should equip the individual with 
basic knowledges and skills within his capacity to 
learn, in order that he may perform his share of 
the world’s work and fully appreciate his cul- 
tural heritage. It should develop within him the 
foundation for economic and occupational effi- 
ciency. And it should secure to him the enjoy- 
ment of creating something worthwhile and of 
giving to society what he is especially equipped 
to produce.” 


Armed Forces Talk 


Previous mention has been made of the Armed 
Forces Talks issued by the Department of the 
Army for the use of discussion groups among the 
armed forces. They are also for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, for 5 cents each or $2.50 
a year. Recent issues are: 

#195 Manpower and National Security 

#196 Progress of U. S. Occupation in Germany 
#198 Progress of Occupation in Japan 

#199 The U.S. Marine Corps 

#200 High Prices in the U.S. 


Safety Education 


The most recent Public Affairs Pamphlet is 
Herbert Yahraes’ Make Your Town Safe! (Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New York 
16. 20 cents, with generous quantity discounts.) 
Prepared in cooperation with the National Safety 
Council, this 32-page pamphlet gives detailed 
steps by which a community may organize effec- 
tively for accident prevention. 


Library of Congress 


Nearly every Government agency issues ma- 
terial that is of value to the social studies teacher. 
Few of them, however, are more prolific than is 
the Library of Congress. Some of the many items 
issued by the Library, many of them circulated 
at no cost to the recipient, are here indicated: 
Lincoln Collections in the Library of Congress (free). This 

12-page pamphlet is of value to all teachers of American 

history. 

Books, Maps, and Prints Relating to New Sweden; Tercen- 
tenary Commemorating the First Settlement of the 
Swedes and the Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1938 (price 
not known, possibly free). 
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The Jefferson Bicentennial, 1743-1943; A Catalogue of the 
Exhibitions in the Library of Congress (price not known). 
This 170 page bulletin is of real value to people inter- 
ested in Jefferson, and of potential usefulness to the 
imaginative teacher. It includes a short but provocative 
essay on “The Permanence of Jefferson” by Mr. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. 

The Public Affairs Bulletins issued by the Library of Con- 
gress are mimeographed pamphlets of considerable value 
to teachers of modern problems. Such teachers would 
do well to inquire of the available titles. The following 
suggest their nature: Procedures of Peace Making; Car- 
tels and International Patent Agreements; Highlights in 
the Development of Federal Policies and Activities in 
Education. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1946 (For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25; price not known). 
This volume, of over 500 pages, contains much that will 
interest the social studies teacher. Perhaps the most 
valuable part is a 225-page history of the Library of 
Congress by David C. Mearns. This alone makes the 
Report so valuable that it belongs in all libraries. 

The Library of Congress has, over the years, 
issued a large amount of source material of value 
to teachers of American history. Much of this 
material is still available, and teachers of Ameri- 
can history will do well to search the lists of the 
Superintendent of Documents for useful items. 

An excellent case in point is offered by a four- 
volume work (publication begun in 1906, and 
still in print)—The Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London; the Court Book, from the Man- 
uscript in the Library of Congress; edited with 
an introduction and bibliography, by Susan Myra 
Kingsbury; preface by Herbert Levi Osgood. Vol- 
ume I covers the years 1619-1622; Volume II, 
1622-1624; Volume III, 1607-1622; Volume IV, 
1623-1626. Volumes III and IV were issued in the 
1930’s and the preface to the former explains the 
apparent overlapping in dates: 

“The documents contained in Volumes III and 
IV of the Records of the Virginia Company of 
London are original papers, official and other, of 
the company relating to it. While the Court 
Book of the Virginia Company, published as 
Volumes I and II of this series, presents minutes 
of the meetings of the corporation, the succeed- 
ing volumes contain materials that vivify its 
decisions and decrees, explain the difficulties met 
and overcome by that redoutable group of adven- 
turers, reveal the petty jealousies of the admin- 
istrators, and especially record the controversy 
between the company and the Crown that re- 
sulted in the dissolution of the corporation and 
the creation of the first crown colony of Great 
Britain.” 

These volumes are not only significant to the 
historical scholar concerned with the colonies in 


the seventeenth century, but they also offer two 
possibilities to the teacher of American history 
on the secondary school level: in the first place 
they may be used to arouse interest in historical 
documents and records—few students would fail 
to become at least momentarily interested in the 
documents and letters that are reproduced here. 
Secondly, superior students, even on the secon- 
dary school level, could work exercises in his- 
torical criticism with these volumes as their chief 
primary source, 


International Understanding 


Books on Education from the United States. 
Theory and Texts. (97 pp. Department of State.) 
This pamphlet was prepared for use by overseas 
traveling book exhibits. A limited supply of 
sample copies is available to libraries and insti- 
tutions, upon request, from the Division of Li- 
braries and Institutes, Department of State, Wash- 
ington. Each of the books listed in this bulletin 
is followed by a brief, descriptive annotation. 
The purpose of the bibliography is explained in 
the foreword: 

“This exhibit of elementary and secondary 
textbooks and books on education from the 
United States is offered as a contribution to inter- 
national understanding and cooperation in the 
field of education. More than ever before the 
problems facing the world today require trained 
and objective thought. In support of those en- 
gaged in education who in all countries are 
endeavoring to aid the development of a better 
world, this exhibit is presented with the hope 
that it will be one of some interest and value. 

“The 1939-45 books were selected by the Inter- 
national Relations Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation on the basis of their interest and signifi- 
cance for other countries. To this basic selection 
have been added significant books published in 
1946, including the “Sixty Educational Books of 
1946,” compiled for the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Association 
by the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Elementary and Secondary textbooks for this 
exhibit were compiled from the Office of Educa- 
tion’s list of textbooks in use in State and Mu- 
nicipal Education Systems in the United States. 
Some textbooks, too recently published to appear 
on lists in use, were added at the suggestion of 
the American Textbook Publishers’ Institute. 

“Some books in this catalog could not be in- 
cluded in the exhibit because they are now out 
of print or temporarily out of stock.” 
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“Story of America’ Picture Library 


A library of pictures to illustrate all aspects of 
American history is being developed by Infor- 
mative Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rap- 
ids 2, Michigan. This is, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, one of the most useful developments now 
under way in the field of elementary school social 
studies materials. The series consists of ten port- 
folios of pictures on the following topics: “‘Dis- 
covery, Exploration, Settlement”; “A Nation Is 
Born”; “Pioneers, West to the Mississippi”; “Pio- 
neers, On to the Pacific’; “A Nation Divided’’; 
“Transportation”; “Coming of the Machine”; 
“Science and Invention”; “From Foreign Lands”; 
and “Our Government.” Each portfolio consists 
of 48 pictures and a page of text to accompany 
each picture. The pictures are 814 by 11 inches 
in size, and are lithographed in black and white 
on Wear-Well Bristol. The portfolios cost $3.95 
each. 

A review copy of “Coming of the Machine” 
contains pictures of good quality both photo- 
graphically and as to subject matter. They il- 
lustrate aspects of our use of machines from the 
hand spinning of colonial days to the modern 
factory. Each plate contains but one picture, 
thereby furnishing a good-sized print, and focus- 
ing the student’s attention on one topic at a time. 
The text that accompanies this series is written 
by Mr. Neil C. Robinson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies at Parker Junior High 
School, Reading, Massachusetts. It is clear and 
pertinent, furnishing teacher and student with 
much valuable information. This series of pic- 
tures does a first-class job of telling the story of 
how machines have changed life in America. 


Maps 


Picture maps make attractive, eye-catching 
teaching devices. A series of 22 such maps are 
published by Ernest Dudley Chase, Winchester 
11, Mass. The areas mapped and pictured in- 
clude America, the Wonderland; History Map 
of Flying; Italy; British Isles; France; Europe; 
and Norway-Sweden. The maps are printed in 
color on heavy paper and sell for $1.00 each. 
“Maps and Globes for Schools” is the title of 


a colorful, 36-page catalog describing the prod- 
ucts of the Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Featured in the catalog are the Reality Po- 
litical-Physical Maps and matching globes, edited 
and designed by Edith Putnam Parker. All maps 
in this series are shown and the continental maps, 
all drawn to the same scale of miles, are shown 
on facing pages of the catalog. It is apparent from 
these illustrations that when two or more con- 
tinental maps are placed side by side the student 
can make accurate comparisons of distance and 
area. The catalog also describes a complete line 
of outline maps, charts, and other teaching aids. 


Miniature Color Slides 


A series of 2xeg-inch color slides on food pro- 
duction, distribution and marketing are distrib- 
uted by the Philp Photo Visual Service, 1218 
American Ave., Long Beach 2, California. The 
series includes: “Farmers Field Work,” 45 slides, 
$24.75; “Harvesting Sugar Beets,” 17 slides, $9.35; 
“Marketing Fruits and Vegetables,” 42 slides, 
$23.10; “The Dairy Farm,” 29 slides, $15.95; “Ice 
Cream,” 17 slides, $9.35; “In the Bakery,” 15 
slides, $8.25. 

“Some Sources of Educational 2 by 2 inch 
Slides” is a free list of domestic producers and 
distributors of color slides. ‘This source list may 
be secured free of cost from Eastman Kodak Co., 
Sales Service Division, Rochester 4, New York. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


Write to the National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, for a list of booklets, exhibits, 
pictures and other teaching helps on cotton. 

The Swedish-American Line, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, is sponsoring an essay contest for 
high school and preparatory school students. The 
topic is “The Influence of Swedish Settlers on a 
Community or Region.’”” The contest commemo- 
rates the Swedish Pioneer Centennial of 1948. 
First prize is a free trip to Scandinavia. 

General Motors Corporation, Dept. of Public 
Relations, Detroit 12, Michigan, will send teach- 
ers a free reprint of their advertisement, “It’s 
Years Ahead of Schedule—General Motor’s Ex- 
citing New Train of Tomorrow.” This advertise- 
ment shows a cross-section of the new train and 
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compares it with the conventional-type train. 

“How the American Dream Gained Lustre” is 
the title of a picture chart which is free from 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh go. This chart traces 
the growth of Louisiana. 

An illustrated “News Digest” is distributed free 
by the General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Interesting facts concerning the world of science 
are presented in a brief, catchy fashion. 

A Time Line and Date Chart which shows the 
entire sweep of history on a single sheet of paper 
10 feet long by 10 inches wide is being marketed 
by the Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Attractively printed in brilliax* colors, the 
date chart includes sixty outstanding key dates of 
history. A scene typical of the times is included 
to illustrate each era of history. The Time Line 
and Date Chart sells for $2.50. 


Radio Notes 


The National Broadcasting Co. (Radio City, 
New York 20) is distributing a brochure in comic- 
book form called “On the Air.” Through pictures 


and captions this publication shows how a radio 
program is produced from the inception of the 
idea to the finished broadcast. Copies of “On the 
Air’ are free. 

Below is a list of radio stations specializing in 
United Nations news. With the cooperation of 
these stations a daily 15-minute program may be 
heard which not only tells what is happening in 
the UN, but also broadcasts the voices of the 
delegates as they debate momentous political, so- 
cial, and economic problems. 

Television as an educational tool is a growing 
concept in many schools. The Nutley (N.J.) 
High School has made television a permanent 
part of the regular school program. The first 
program viewed by a student-audience of nearly 
1,000 included the opening session of the United 
Nations Assembly. 

Free copies of a booklet entitled “School Sound- 
Recording and Playback Equipment” may be ob- 
tained through the Radio Unit, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. In this illus- 


. trated booklet will be found a summarization of 


present thinking by foremost radio manufactur- 





City 
New York City 


Yankee Network 
(New England) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
New Brunswick, N.]. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Don Lee Network 
(covering West Coast) 
Oakland, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Alexandria, La. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS ON THE RADIO 
(As of October 15, 1947. All local time) 


Station Time Days Contact 

WEA. < 05555 10:45 to 11.00 PM Monday thru Friday Mr. Leon Goldstein 

WEE 60s snes sad 1:00 to 1:15 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Fred Barr 

WORE... <:.. 11:30 to 11:45 AM, Tuesday thru Saturday Mr. Albert Grobe 
11:15 to 11:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. George Steffy 

(WNAC, Boston, Mass.; WFAU, Augusta, Maine; WJOR, 

Bangor, Maine; WICC, Bridgeport, Conn.; WKXL, Con- 

cord, N.H.; WSAR, Fall River, Mass.; WEIM, Fitchburg, 

Mass.; WHAI, Greenfield, Mass.; WONS, Hartford, Conn.; 

WHYN, Holyoke, Mass.; WLNH, Laconia, N.H.; WCOU, 

Lewiston, Maine; WLLH, Lowell, Mass.; WBRK, Pitts- 

field, Mass; WKBR, Manchester, N.H.; WNLC, New Lon- 

don, Conn.; WMTW, Portland, Maine; WHEB, Ports- 

mouth, N.H.; WEAN, Providence, R.I.; WSYB, Rutland, 

Vermont; WWSR, St. Albans, Vermont; WWCO, Water- 

bury, Conn.; WDEV, Waterbury, Vermont; WAAB, 

Worcester, Mass.) 

Wa ntGncesves 12:15 to 12:30 AM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Joseph Connolly 

MR 3 s00005 11:15 to 11:30 PM, Tuesday thru Saturday Mr. John F. Patt 

ee 11:15 to 11:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Norman Reed 

_ RE 1:00 to 1:15 PM, Tuesday thru Saturday Mr. Arthur Harre 

BCMO. .....00050 11:15 to 11:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. J. Hartenbower 

a Sa ee 11:15 to 11:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Hugh Terry 

| RTS AS 9:15 to 9:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Clint Sherwood 

yy ere 9:15 to 9:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Harry Maizlish 

WEE scccssccvttenecdghecns gual 11:15 to 11:30 PM Mr. Fred Weber 

Wn 060000 s0sseenannsees (Time to be supplied later) Mr. Marcus Bartlett 

WEF OMs sc eccsend 7:30 to 7:45 PM, Tuesday thru Saturday Mr. Robert Bell 

ee 7:15 to 7:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. H. J. Skornia 

California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada Mr. Chas. Bulotti 


ig Pere ce 9:15 to 9:30 PM, Monday thru Friday Milt Gunzendorfer 
Ps 550.04 o00ctanheusdanedateLiabend 10:15 to 10:30 PM Mr. Alvin Pack 
KALB......e000- 10:30 to 10:45 PM, Monday thru Friday Mr. Fred Ohl 
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ers and educators concerning recorders and play- 
back equipment for school use. 

The Kiwanis Club of Rochester, N. Y., pre- 
sented the Rochester Public Schools with a gift of 
131 new table model FM-AM receivers. This 
number provides a radio for every sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade classroom in Rochester. This 
gift made possible the change in the Board of 
Education's broadcasting station to frequency 
modulation. The quality gained in FM trans- 
mission and reception is expected to add greatly 
to the classroom use of radio in Rochester. 


Motion Picture News 


A file folder of information concerning educa- 
‘tional motion pictures will be sent free by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. The inside of the folder fur- 
nishes a check list of E. B. films and the contents 
of the folder gives further information concern- 
ing these films. 

“An Index and Guide” to free educational 
and classroom 16-mm. sound films from industry 
will be sent free on request by Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. This guide gives an overview of the films, 
areas of use, and synopsis of each picture. A sub- 
ject-title-utilization chart serves as a guide for 
selecting pictures for any desired use, course, or 
grade level. 

Films Incorporated (330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18) is making available to American educa- 
tors an entirely new and notably different series 
of educational films. These new pictures will be 
released under the general title “Our Land and 
People.” They are designed to portray the essen- 
tial physical and human factors in our demo- 
cratic heritage, and to give students a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the value of 
citizenship in our country. The films cut across 
the areas of physical science and the social 
sciences. They document many of the social, in- 
dustrial, cultural, and scientific problems of our 
country and people. Our schools have never had 
enough good material to assist teachers in the 
tremendous job of making our heritage real and 
important to students. Films Incorporated is to 
be congratulated for their courage and foresight 
in tackling this job. Full descriptions of the films 
may be obtained by writing directly to the Edu- 
cational Dept., Films Incorporated. A brief de- 
scription of the first nine releases in this series 
is contained in this department under Recent 
16-mm. Sound Releases. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Releases 


British Information Services, 3o Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

The Way We Live. 64 minutes, small service fee. 
Through the adventures of a bombed-out family, the film 
tells the story of the conception of a plan for the re- 
creation of blitzed Plymouth. The tribulations of billeting 
and temporary housing are shown. A new city is planned, 
political meetings are held, debates occur in the City 
Council, arguments take place between people in all walks 
of life, and finally 3,000 young people with banners stage 
a demonstration demanding that the plan be carried out. 


The Cooperative League 167 West 12th St., New York 11. 

A Trip to Cooperative Europe. 20 minutes, color; rental: 
$4. A firsthand report on co-ops in seven of Europe's 
most cooperatively developed countries. The film covers 
cooperative development from the original Toad Lane 
store in Rochdale to the modern co-op factories in Sweden, 
and describes how the cooperators of England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden are work- 
ing to strengthen their nations’ economies which have been 
badly shaken by war. 

There Were Three Men. 10 minutes, color; rental: $3. 
How a farmer, laborer, and manufacturer got together to 
solve their problems by building cooperatives. 


Coronet Instructional Films, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 

The City Fire Fighters. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $75. The fireman demonstrates the fire- 
fighting apparatus, takes the audience on a tour through 
the firehouse, and gives suggestions concerning the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility for controlling and preventing fires. 

The American Square Dance. 10 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $45; color, $75. Explains the steps and posi- 
tions in the square dance. 

Rivers of the Pacific Slope. 10 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $45; color, $90. The story of the Columbia, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Colorado Rivers, and the 
use to which man has put them. Not only does he use 
them for avenues of commerce, logging, and fish-spawning, 
but through dams which he has built, these rivers also 
serve navigation and furnish electric power and water to 
the surrounding countryside. 

Jack’s Visit to Costa Rica. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Dramatizes the visit of a typical boy 
to Costa Rica. The similarities and differences between 
life in this little republic and in our own country are 
strikingly brought out through Jack’s stay at the home 
of a Costa Rican family, and his trips to a public school, 
city market, zoo, and plantation. 


Curtis Publishing Co., Motion Picture and Speakers Bu- 
reau, Independence Square, Philadelphia 6. 

Magazine Magic. 40 minutes, color; free. The produc- 
tion of a magazine from the making of the paper to the 
printing and distributing. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Immunization. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Shows that serums 
are obtained from animals, that the vaccines are prepared 
in spotless laboratories, and that school children are 
then inoculated and vaccinated. The work of the serum 
in building antibodies is shown in animation. 
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Wool. 10 minutes; sale: $45. How wool is made, from 
sheep herd to sweaters. The sheep are sheared and the wool 
is baled and sent to the mill. At the mill it is sorted, 
washed, carded, blended, combed, drawn, and roved. Ma- 
chines then spin it into yarn and it is sent to the knitting 
mills. There it is knit into long tubes for bodies and 
other tubes for sleeves. In the final operation the sleeves 
and bodies are fitted together into sweaters which are 
sent all over the country. 

Making Books. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Begins with the 
author’s manuscript. Shows written words being set in 
type on the linotype machine. Shows how pages are pre- 
pared from lines of type, how heavy-duty plates are made, 
and how the pages are printed, folded, gathered, sewn, 
glued, trimmed, and bound. 

Tugboats. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Tugboats at work in 
a large harbor. Introduces the crew, explains work of tug, 
depicts varied waterfront activities. 

Soil Resources. 10 minutes; sale: $45. A study of soil, 
its formation, and its effect on civilization. Includes ex- 
cellent material on scientific farming techniques. 

Wastage of Human Resources. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Ex- 
amines war, disease, accidents, and crime as wasters of 
human resources, and stimulates interest in combating 
them. 

Summer on the Farm. 10 minutes, color; sale: $75. 
Typical farm scenes and activities. Suited for primary and 
middle grades. 

Spring on the Farm. 10 minutes, color; sale: $75. The 
animals, birds, and plants of the farm in spring. 


Film Program Services, 250 East 43rd St., New York 17. 

Round Trip. 20 minutes; sale: $57.50; rental: $3.50. 
Based on a survey conducted for the Twentieth Century 
Fund to determine what is required to get world trade 
moving freely again. The film’s thesis is summed up by a 
freight engineer who says, “This foreign trade, it’s like 
a round trip . . . works best when there’s a full load 
coming and going.” 


Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Caravans of Trade. 20 minutes; sale: $75. The story 
of transportation treated chronologically from the Assyri- 
ans, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans through 
the Dark Ages and up to the canals, railroad lines, and 
airways of today. 

Conservation Road. 20 minutes; sale: $75. The story 
of the use and misuse of natural resources in the United 
States. Shows the pioneers clearing the land, the miners 
exploiting the mineral resources, and the cattlemen over- 
grazing the plains. The present state of our resources is 
reviewed, and paths toward wise resource-use are indicated. 

Big Harvest. 20 minutes; sale: $75. The story of agri- 
culture from pioneer days to the present. Shows the rise 
of the farm machine and the coming of scientific farming. 
Especially valuable for its stress on the contribution of 
the farmer to American life. 

Lobstertown. 20 minutes; sale: $75. The story of a 
Maine Community. Handled in terms of how the in- 
habitants of Corea, Maine, make a living, play, worship. 
The meaning of freedom, initiative, and interdependence 
are stressed throughout. 

Alaska. 20 minutes; sale: $75. Shows a frontier opened 
up and becoming fruitful, and brings the study to the 
present development of industries, homes, transportation, 
schools, trade, and citizenship. 


Free Horizons. 20 minutes; sale: $75. How our federal 
and state governments, supported by private organizations, 
have united to build up our national parks and forests. 

Draftsmen of Dreams. 20 minutes; sale: $75. How 
America has stimulated inventors to do their best work. 
Shows early inventors at work, and leads up to their 
modern counterparts. 

The Story of Communication. 20 minutes; sale: $75. 
Highlights the great early landmarks in communications 
writing and printing. Traces the progress made through 
electrical devices, and brings the story up to date. 

Light and Power. 20 minutes; sale: $75. The develop- 
ment of electrical power from the discovery of magnetism 
by the Greeks to the use of electricity in releasing atomic 
energy. Illustrates the scientific principles with the prac- 
tical application of those principles. 


Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 South Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

How to Get Teamwork. 20 minutes; rental: apply. 
Illustrates six levels of achieving cooperation. High school 
students play out the situations. 


United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Two Thousand Years Ago in Palestine. Approximately 
20 minutes. Series of two-reel films showing the daily life 
and surroundings of ordinary people at that time. The 
individual films are entitled The Home, The Day’s Work, 
The School, The Travelers, and The Synagogue. Rental: 
$6 each. 


Helpful Articles 


Earley, Albert, “Visual Aids Make Teaching Meaningful,” 
The Grade Teacher, LXV: 59-76, December, 1947. How 
pictures may be used in the elementary school classroom. 

Goodman, David J., “Filmstrips for Freedom,” Educational 
Screen, XXVI: 497, 522, November, 1947. Suggestions for 
using filmstrips in connection with the “Year of Re- 
dedication.” 

Jensen, Grant W., “The Recorder in the Social Studies 
Classroom,” Social Studies, XXXVIII: 304-307, Novem- 
ber, 1947. Using a recording of class discussions to im- 
prove level of pupil responses. 

McCluskey, F. Dean, “Planning Better Pictures,” Instruc- 
tor, LVII: 28, 91, November, 1947. Suggestions for mak- 
ing a series of Kodachrome slides for use in teaching. 

McCluskey, F. Dean, “Things New and Coming in Visual 
Education,” The Nation’s Schools, XL: 54-55, November, 
1947- The development of trained personnel has not 
kept pace with improvement and increased supply of 
teaching aids in the audio-visual field. More attention 
should be focused on the improvement of utilizing 
aids. 

“The Motion Picture Industry,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLIV: 
Entire issue, November, 1947. An excellent series of 
articles treating the development of the motion picture 
industry, business and financial aspects, sources and pro- 
duction of motion pictures, effects of motion pictures, 
problems of censorship and self-regulation, and areas 
for research in this field. 

Seylor, Margaret M., “It’s So Beautiful Here!” The Grade 
Teacher, LXV: 56-57, 90, December, 1947. The classroom 
as an aid in learning, and how an attractive classroom 
leads to many desirable learning activities. 
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Major PRoBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POL- 
icy, 1947. A Stupy Gurpe. Prepared by the staff 
of the International Studies Group of the 
Brookings Institution, Leo Pasvolsky, Director. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1947. 
Pp. xv, 303. $1.50. 

To formulate the foreign policy of the United 
States is the prerogative of the President, the 
Secretary of State, and staff members of the De- 
partment of State and the foreign service. ‘For- 
eign policy” is not laid down by philosophical or 
logical analysis, nor is it defined in a single docu- 
ment; rather, it consists of the sum of a series of 
individual decisions that direct governmental ac- 
tion in response to specific issues as they arise in 
the relations of our country with the rest of the 
world. 

The typical citizen usually watches this process 
with detachment, feeling no sense of personal 
participation in it. Such separation of the people 
from the policy-makers can be dangerous in a 
democracy. Leo Pasvolsky, who recently returned 
to his position as director of international studies 
for the Brookings Institution after several years 
of service as a top staff member of the Depart- 
ment of State, believes that each American citi- 
zen should say to himself, “What would I do if 
I had to decide this particular question in my 
government’s foreign relations today and that 
particular question tomorrow?” To assume this 
role intelligently, the citizen needs to know: 
what is the main issue involved in the question 
(the problem of displaced persons or the Korean 
settlement, for example); what are the subordi- 
nate issues; what is the factual background; what 
are the alternatives? 

Dr. Pasvolsky and the eight experts associated 
with him in Brookings’ International Studies 
Group have just produced the first of a projected 
series of study guides aimed at giving American 
citizens, in general—and teachers and students, 
in particular—substantive aid in understanding, 
and arriving at decisions with respect to, forty- 
four distinct problems in foreign policy con- 
fronting the United States government during 
1947-48. The book, entitled Major Problems of 
United States Foreign Policy, 1947: A Study 
Guide, came from the press late in November 
with all factual data brought up to date as of 
October 24, 1947. 


- 42. 


The distinctive merit of the volume is not the 
authoritative information which it presents 
(though the information is so neatly organized 
and objectively reported that the book is an inval- 
uable reference tool for those reasons alone), but 
the way in which the authors have focused their 
material on the forty-four selected questions cur- 
rently crying for answers. Forty of the questions 
are treated compactly in 66 pages; and four of 
them are given extensive treatment in the 182 
pages which follow. The four long analyses are 
devoted, respectively, to: the German peace set- 
tlement, American assistance to Europe, the prob- 
lem of China, and international control of atomic 
energy. 

Teachers of current history and modern prob- 
lems who wish to clarify their own and their 
students’ understanding of the complexities of 
international relations in the world of today will 
find this Study Guide an extremely helpful aid. 
It is rather too difficult for profitable reading by 
typical secondary school students, but abler jun- 
iors and seniors will find it well within their 
range of interest and competence. 


WILBuR F, Murra 
Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association 


From CoLony To Worip Power: A History OF 
THE UNITED States. By William A. Hamm. 
Boston: Heath, 1947. Pp. viii, 854. $2.80. 
From Colony to World Power, a new and com- 

pletely revised edition of The American People 

by the same author, is a high school text covering 
the entire period of American history. The story 
is presented in a predominantly chronological se- 
quence and emphasizes the “more recent past” 
and current problems at the expense of the treat- 
ment of our earlier historical records. In fact, 

366 pages carry the account of America through 

to the end of the Reconstruction Period and 

some 175 pages are needed to set forth the story 
of the New Deal Era and after. The book is well 
balanced and presents a reasonably full coverage 
of what is generally considered to be American 
history. 

The physical make-up of the text is excellent. 

It is attractive, it is of good quality paper, it is 

well printed, its illustrations are not only attrac- 
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tive and teachable but in their proper places, the 
teaching aids (Words and Phrases, Questions for 
Understanding the Text, Questions for Further 
Study and Discussion, Suggested Reading) are 
aids in fact as well as in name. The pleasing ap- 
pearance of the book and its pedagogically sound 
construction make it a desirable text for use in 
the high school. 

Although the text is one of the best in its field 
and does reflect sound and traditional scholar- 
ship, it does not give evidence of some of the 
latest scholarship. For instance, in spite of the 
anti-Turnerians, the frontier is still responsible 
for the self-reliance, rugged individualism, opti- 
mism, faith in material progress, etc. (p. 9) of 
the American people. Also, the newer interpreta- 
tions of the Civil War period, immigration, Puri- 
tanism, and the like are virtually ignored. Pos- 
sibly it is assumed by the author that these 
interpretations will be developed from class dis- 
cussions and the use of materials indicated in the 
remarkably fine recommendations for “Suggested 
Reading” that follow each chapter. But do we 
not expect too much from the high school student 
when we demand of him the use of sources so 
manifold and so varied? How many such stu- 
dents have the time and experience needed to 
develop an integrated interpretation of the many 
forces that shaped the patterns of American cul- 
ture? This is not to say that “type studies” should 
not and cannot be made by the student, but it is 
to suggest that a companion or parallel book on 
newer interpretation might be written on the level 
of the high school student that would greatly fa- 
cilitate his understanding of American history 
and make him aware of the ever changing nature 
of its continuous interpretation and re-interpre- 
tation. A college course should dig deeper than a 
secondary school course but it need not be “so 
different from what I learned in high schoool.”’ 

In spite of this criticism the text is recom- 
mended for adoption by those in charge of choos- 
ing texts for high se>v0l classes in American 
history. There may }. texts available as good as 
this one but it is doubted that one of much 
greater merit can be found. 

MarcELLus N. BROWN 
New Haven (Conn.) State Teachers College 


You AND YouR GOVERNMENT. By Homer F. and 
Vanza N. Aker. San Francisco: Harr Wagner, 
1946. Pp. xvi, 821. $2.42. 

You and Your Government is intended to de- 
velop within the pupil an appreciation of the 
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ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 


By Augustus H. Smith. Adopted in more and more 
high schools throughout the country. Applies prin- 
ciples to everyday problems. Interesting, under- 
standable presentation. Consumer approach. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING 


By Paul H. Landis. Deals directly with the student’s 
problems in family relationships and preparation for 
marriage. Helpful historical approach. 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


By Detjen and Detien. Orientation to school, courses, 
teachers, and classmates; and social guidance; for 
9th and 10th grade students. Widely varied helps to 
study. Teacher’s Manual. 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE 
FUTURE 


By Detjen and Detjen. Gives 11th and 12th grade 
students clear understanding of educational and vo- 
cational opportunities after high school. Presents 
tested methods of studying occupations. Teacher’s 
Manual, 


ECONOMIC ROADS FOR 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By William Van Til. Presents the five major pro- 
posals for achieving a high level of American pros- 
perity within our democratic framework. A publi- 
cation of the Consumer Education Study. 
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values of democratic government, an under- 
standing of the basic patterns of control, and an 
intrinsic interest in what is sometimes termed 
“a dull uninteresting subject.” Both the publisher 
and the authors have done much to accomplish 
these objectives. 

The book is simply written, it is conversational 
in style, and it employs numerous stories, letters, 
charts, and exercises to “break the straight nar- 
ration and to provide the emotional setting for 
the factual material following.” The publisher 
has been lavish with illustrations which serve not 
only to beautify the text but to provide visual 
teaching materials as well. 

Beginning with an introductory chapter on 
student government, pupils are immediately con- 
fronted with the concept of controlled freedom. 
Early struggles for freedom in Europe are vividly 
portrayed as a background for the later develop- 
ments in America. Much attention is given to the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, and especially to the Bill of 
Rights. Pupils are taken progressively through 
(1) The Background of American Democracy, 
(2) The Foundation of American Democracy, 
(3) A Panorama of American Government, (4) 
How a Democratic Government Serves the Peo- 
ple, and (5) The Duties of the Citizen in a 
Democracy. 

In spite of the many commendable features of 
the book, the reviewer regrets the rather super- 
ficial treatment of the basic problems of democ- 
racy. The authors’ admitted bias in favor of the 


democratic way of life hardly justifies attributing 
America’s progress to the democratic structure of 
government alone. Even pupils of junior high 
school age are capable of more than a mere 
reading of platitudes on the virtues of democracy. 
The absence of a bibliography discourages sup- 
plementary reading to a point where one must 
assume a return to the single-text idea. 

The book, however, has much to recommend 
it. Every motivating device has been utilized to 
the utmost. Much thought and effort have gone 
into the activities, questions, tests, and word lists 
which conclude each topic. Analyses of govern- 
mental agencies are thorough and discussions of 
the structure of local government are exception- 
ally well done. To the extent that a single text 
meets the demands of modern education, this 
volume serves a worth-while purpose. 

A. ELwoop ADAMS 
Long Beach, Calif. Public Schools 


AMERICAN HISTORY: 1492 TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John 
Van Duyn Southworth. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iro- 
quois Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. viii, 567. $2.40. 

For THE RIGHTs OF MAN. By Carl Carmer. New 
York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 1947. Pp. 
64. $2.00. 

The junior high school teacher of American 
history who is looking for a traditional coverage 
of the field in outline form will appreciate this 
book. As one must expect when such coverage is 
attempted in so restricted a compass, a limited 
interpretation results. Possibly one may justifiably 
be distressed to note that the text is hardly up-to- 
date scholastically. Helpful to a limited degree 
are the illustrations, summaries, questions, and 
maps. In situations where economy, a fixed cur- 
riculum, and minimum factual content are em- 
phasized, this book could be used to advantage. 

This reviewer was interested in the following 
quotation from the preface, “The student who 
knows the content of American history knows the 
story of the nation, grasps the importance of her 
present-day place in the world and is prepared 
to become a worthy citizen of our great democ- 
racy.” How much simpler would be the lot of 
the educator if the implications of the quote were 
borne out by empirical evidence! 


A small volume of considerable value for use 
on the junior high school level has recently come 
from the pen of Professor Carmer. Herein are 
found six stimulating stories of American heroes 
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who pulled their weight in the age-long struggle 
for the rights of men. These fascinating and 
thrilling stories of John Peter Altgeld, Bill Pren- 
dergast, of post-Revolutionary political leader 
William Lloyd Garrison can scarcely fail to im- 
press the youthful reader. 

The reader will enjoy many passages of human 
interest, such as, “Just a few miles down river 
he had risked his life and lost the seat of his pants 
when he escaped from the British by sliding on 
his rump from the top of a steep mountain to 
the bottom.” The reader, though young, may well 
wish to question such statements as the people 
of the United States “will not be fooled when 
the crackpots begin shouting that a man who 
criticizes the government is a traitor.” But taken 
in the spirit in which the book is written—an 
expression of faith in the value of American ideals 
—it is a book which should find ready acceptance 
among those for whom it is written. 

MARCELLUs N. BROWN 
New Haven (Conn.) State Teachers College 


BEING A Citizen. By Louise I. Capen. New York: 
American Book Company, 1947. Pp. X, 577. 
$2.80. 


Our Civic Lire AND Procress. By Emil F. Faith 
and Richard G. Browne. Chicago: Mentzer, 
Bush, 1946. Pp. 542. $1.41. 

Miss Capen’s textbook in community civics will 
be welcomed enthusiastically by junior high 
school social studies teachers and their ninth- 
grade students. Its interesting and frequently 
well-written discussions of community life, its 
wealth of appropriate photographic illustrations, 
and its liberal assortment of cartoons and dia- 
grams all help to make this a readable as well as 
useful textbook. Especially stimulating are the 
introductory sections to each of the chapters 
called “Journey Into the Background.” These 
provide short narrative introductions to each 
problem area, and provide a valuable link to 
junior high school American history. 

The organization of the book into seven teach- 
ing units of not more than four chapters each 
contributes to its usefulness for the busy class- 
room teacher. For the most part, suggested activi- 
ties are valuable and provide for a variety of ap- 
proaches to community study. Bibliographies, 
too, are presented in a variety of ways that should 
help to motivate student interest in further read- 
ing about community life. 

Throughout the book emphasis has been 
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placed on geographical settings and the unique 
regional aspects of various community problems. 
An effort has been made to stress the dynamics 
and techniques of group control instead of the 
customary “structure approach” to community 
organization. Chapter seven, “Club Life in 
America,” illustrates this approach. It provides 
an analysis of this frequently neglected phase of 
group living. In similar fashion, consumer eco- 
nomics and the discussion of vocational responsi- 
bilities are closely related to simple group living. 
The resourceful teacher and the alert class will 
find it extremely difficult to choose significant 
problems for intensive study from among the 
wide variety of problems suggested. At times 
both students and teachers will be dismayed at 
the ease with which Miss Capen discusses par- 
ticular problems without the detailed analysis 
necessary to an understanding of the problem. In 
many cases extensive teacher-pupil planning will 
be essential if the class is to avoid studying only 
the superficial aspects of community life. 

With the exception of the final unit, “Chal- 
lenge to Youth,” a definite and fairly successful 
attempt has been made to help youngsters realize 
their part in the community now and as the 
adults of the future. In its attempt to treat the 
future role of world citizenship, the concluding 
unit is frequently so superficial that youngsters 
might come away with the feeling that problems 
of world citizenship are less involved than prob- 
lems of the local community. Somehow, this last 
section lacks the immediate personal approach 
to group living that characterizes so much of the 
rest of the book. The future for us all—junior 
high school students included—rests in our ac- 
ceptance of the responsibilities of world citizen- 
ship. 

Faith and Browne’s book is but another of 
many civics and citizenship textbooks for junior 
high school students. Its twenty-two units (chap- 
ters) follow the familiar “structure approach” to 
community civics, emphasizing the framework of 
government at all levels and including the cata- 
logues of duties of elected officials. Activities and 
questions following the units are chiefly con- 
cerned with a review of textbook materials, and 
are not especially stimulating to youngsters. Il- 
lustrations are profuse, but are not carefully 
chosen to motivate student interest—with the out- 
standing exception of the series of color photo- 
graphs depicting the stanzas of “America the 
Beautiful.” The content appears to be accurate, 
although the selection of particular topics for 
study, and the exclusion of others, may well be 
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questioned by social studies teachers using this 
text. 

ELBERT W. Burr 
University of Chicago Laboratory School 


INTO THE MAIN STREAM: A SuRVEY OF BEsT PRAC- 
TICES IN RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH. By 
Charles S. Johnson and Associates. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 355» $3. 

In no area of life is the contrast between our 
democratic ideals and the actual social realities 
of our world greater than in the field of race 
relations. That the realization of this gap is 
widespread today the large number of books and 
pamphlets on numerous facets of race relations 
eloquently testifies, as does the inclusion of this 
topic in the recent high school texts in problems 
of democracy. While most of this literature deals 
with our failures, the emphasis in the present 
volume is upon affirmative democracy. 

The principle of equalization, accepted first 
in the South in the field of educational oppor- 
tunities, has been extended at points to include 
health, welfare, transportation, and recreation 
facilities. A substantial number of forward-look- 
ing white Southerners acknowledge the right of 
Negroes to equality of employment opportuni- 
ties on the basis of ability, to equal treatment 
by police and in the courts, and to suffrage. 
Though the practice of equalization makes slow 
headway, the recognition of the principle is a 
great advance. But along with improved facili- 
ties has come increasing insistence upon the 
principle of separation—a principle impossible 
for self-respecting Negroes to accept. This stale- 
mate must be broken if the South is to go for- 
ward in a movement as important for the welfare 
of the white population as for that of the Ne- 
groes. Dr. Johnson—the new President of Fisk 
University—urges both groups to undertake to- 
gether programs of action in those areas where 
there is agreement. 

The author surveys promising practices in 
citizenship, employment, education, housing, 
health, and religion. In the field of health, for 
example, psychiatric service for Negroes has un- 
til lately been largely overlooked—tragically so, 
since, in addition to the threats to mental and 
emotional health to which other Americans are 
subject, the Negroes suffer the constant strain of 
living in an atmosphere of frustration and in- 
security. A small-scale local approach at Duke 
University may prove a signpost pointing to a 
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neglected area (psychiatry) which in the next 
decade may witness advances similar to those 
made in the past ten years in the control of tu- 
berculosis and venereal disease. Any individual 
can find out whether, in his community, the 
same kind of provision of neuropsychiatric serv- 
ice, in clinics or hospitals, is made for Negroes 
as for whites; and any group or individual can 
work for the training and appointment of Negro 
psychiatrists and Negro case workers where they 
are needed. 

Of all the signs of promise in today’s world, 
Dr. Johnson finds none more heartening than 
the growing rebellion of youth against the un- 
christian practices of their elders. “It is... an 
ironic one, for the rebellion consists in the de- 
termination of youth to do what their elders 
have taught them. .. . [They] demand that the 
church either practice Christianity or stop 
preaching it.” Particularly useful to teachers is 
the account of practices in the Y.W.C.A. in the 
South: new branches for Negroes in cities that 
have none, new groups formed, race relations 
courses conducted, opening of a white “Y” cafe- 
teria (in Washington, D.C.) to Negroes, unseg- 
regated meetings of white and Negro youth— 


new patterns of behavior to lead to changed 
attitudes. 

The rich materials of this dispassionate volume 
should prove invaluable to social studies teachers 
in helping young people understand that social 
change is the result of the actions of individual 
men, that it can be to some extent controlled, 
and that the democratic way is that of organizing 
around specific issues for direct action. With the 
recognition of the beneficent cycle—if we build 
in one field it may lead to advances in other 
fields—students may achieve a sense of respon- 
sibility to participate in the slow advance to- 
ward the ever beckoning goal of democracy. 
Concrete evidences of the techniques of such 
advance are here presented in a wealth of detail. 


EpiTH P, STICKNEY 
The Katharine Branson School 
Ross, California 


‘THE HisTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA. By 
Robert Beverley. Edited by Louis B. Wright. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. Pp. xxxv, 366. $4.00. 


Written a century after Jamestown, this vol- 
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ume is one of the earliest colonial secular histories 
to contain a distinctly American flavor. Robert 
Beverley was a Virginian and, on the whole, proud 
of it. Irritation at prevalent English misconcep- 
tions concerning “the ancientest, as well as most 
profitable Colony, depending on the Crown...” 
impelled him to present a more accurate picture 
of his homeland. Undoubtedly his account is 
idealized in places, particularly where he presents 
Virginia’s natural advantages. Readers encoun- 
tering descriptions of sunny skies, murmuring 
streams of “‘chrystal water,” soft breezes perfumed 
by fragrant blossoms, and soil of unsurpassed 
fruitfulness, may fear they have mistakenly picked 
up some California tourist literature. 

Yet Beverley’s book, obviously written to at- 
tract settlers—and avowedly in reply to ill- 
formed judgments about Virginia—is no mere 
Chamber-of-Commerce propaganda. It contains 
four major divisions, dealing with the history, 
geography, natives, and government of the col- 
ony. Perhaps best is that section describing the 
Indians, towards whom he is amazingly sympa- 
thetic. His own anti-clericalism possibly colored 
his picture of savage religion, just as desire to 
shock his fellow colonists may have inspired sug- 
gestions that widespread racial intermarriage 
would be desirable. But his detailed observations 
on plants and animals, his hazardous exploration 
of an Indian shrine, and his attempts to obtain 
religious secrets from a native by plying him with 
drink, all disclose a keen, inquisitive and analyti- 
cal mind. Shortcomings, if not over-emphasized, 
are not unmentioned. 

The sections on government and history are 
quite critical, and furnish valuable (if not entirely 
accurate) firsthand information. Standard histori- 
cal portraits are challenged: Berkeley is accorded 
high praise, while Nathaniel Bacon’s disinter- 
estedness is questioned; Yeardley is branded as 
neglectful; Governors Effingham and Nicholson 
are shown as little better than grafters. Beverley’s 
own prejudices against doctors, imposts, the new 
capitol at Williamsburg, and the imposition of 
British procedures as such upon the colony are 
never deeply concealed, and allowance may be 
made for them. 

Originally printed in 1705 and covering Vir- 
ginia’s story to that time, the book was revised in 


1722 to tone down some of the forthright criti- 
cisms that had produced official displeasure. Hith- 
erto something of a rarity, the earlier edition is 
now presented as the first publication of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. 
Based on the copy in the Huntington Library, 
its appendix carefully notes the important 
changes made in the 1722 edition. 

There are, naturally, some author’s errors (all 
edited) in dates and minor facts, as well as occa- 
sional interesting variations in spelling. Yet the 
volume is, thanks to a lucid style, flashes of hu- 
mor, and attractive typography, eminently read- 
able. The editorial foreword constitutes one of 
the best jobs this reviewer has seen. 

DonaALD H. STEWART 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Beverley was a Virginian and, on the whole, proud 
of it. Irritation at prevalent English misconcep- 
tions concerning “the ancientest, as well as most 
profitable Colony, depending on the Crown... .” 
impelled him to present a more accurate picture 
of his homeland. Undoubtedly his account is 
idealized in places, particularly where he presents 
Virginia’s natural advantages. Readers encoun- 
tering descriptions of sunny skies, murmuring 
streams of ‘‘chrystal water,” soft breezes perfumed 
by fragrant blossoms, and soil of unsurpassed 
fruitfulness, may fear they have mistakenly picked 
up some California tourist literature. 

Yet Beverley’s book, obviously written to at- 
tract settlers—and avowedly in reply to ill- 
formed judgments about Virginia—is no mere 
Chamber-of-Commerce propaganda. It contains 
four major divisions, dealing with the history, 
geography, natives, and government of the col- 
ony. Perhaps best is that section describing the 
Indians, towards whom he is amazingly sympa- 
thetic. His own anti-clericalism possibly colored 
his picture of savage religion, just as desire to 
shock his fellow colonists may have inspired sug- 
gestions that widespread racial intermarriage 
would be desirable. But his detailed observations 
on plants and animals, his hazardous exploration 
of an Indian shrine, and his attempts to obtain 
religious secrets from a native by plying him with 
drink, all disclose a keen, inquisitive and analyti- 
cal mind. Shortcomings, if not over-emphasized, 
are not unmentioned. 

The sections on government and history are 
quite critical, and furnish valuable (if not entirely 
accurate) firsthand information. Standard histori- 
cal portraits are challenged: Berkeley is accorded 
high praise, while Nathaniel Bacon’s disinter- 
estedness is questioned; Yeardley is branded as 
neglectful; Governors Effingham and Nicholson 
are shown as little better than grafters. Beverley’s 
own prejudices against doctors, imposts, the new 
capitol at Williamsburg, and the imposition of 
British procedures as such wpon the colony are 
never deeply concealed, and allowance may be 
made for them. 

Originally printed in 1705 and covering Vir- 
ginia’s story to that time, the book was revised in 


1722 to tone down some of the forthright criti- 
cisms that had produced official displeasure. Hith- 
erto something of a rarity, the earlier edition is 
now presented as the first publication of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. 
Based on the copy in the Huntington Library, 
its appendix carefully notes the important 
changes made in the 1722 edition. 

There are, naturally, some author’s errors (all 
edited) in dates and minor facts, as well as occa- 
sional interesting variations in spelling. Yet the 
volume is, thanks to a lucid style, flashes of hu- 
mor, and attractive typography, eminently read- 
able. The editorial foreword constitutes one of 
the best jobs this reviewer has seen. 

DONALD H, STEWART 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Franklin, John Hope. From Slavery to Freedom; A His- 
tory of American Negroes. New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 
Ivi, 622. $3.75. 

Johnson, Gerald W. The First Captain. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1947. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

Kelley, Earl C. Education for What Is Real. New York: 
Harper, 1947. Pp. xiv, 114. $2.00. 

Langer, William L. (Ed.) A Survey of European Civiliza- 
tion (2nd ed.). Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. xcv, 
983. $6.50. 

McCaleb, Walter F. The Conquest of the West. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. xiv, 336. $3.75. 

McMahon, Clara P. Education in Fifteenth-Century Eng- 
land. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 35. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. 
Pp. ix, 181. $2.25. 

Thompson, Charles O. F. A History of the Declaration 
of Independence. Bristol, R.I.: The Author, 1947. Pp. 
xiv, 132. $2.50. 

UNESCO. Fundamental Education; Common Ground for 
All Peoples. Report of a Special Committee to the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 1946. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Pp. viii, 325. $2.50. 

Warbasse, James Peter. Cooperative Democracy. New 
York: Harper, 1947. Pp. xii, 324. $3.00. 

Whitehead, Alfred North. Essays in Science and Philos- 
ophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. vi, 
348. $4.75. 

Winther, Oscar Osburn. The Great Northwest. New York: 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. xl, 383. $3.40. 

Wright, Louis B. The Atlantic Frontier; Colonial Ameri- 
can Civilization 1607-1763. New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 
XXX, 354. $3.40. 

Zimmerman, Carle C. Family and Civilization. New York: 
Harper, 1947. Pp. x, 829. $4.50. 
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4 Announcing early 1948 publication 


of 


History of United States 


By Dwight L. Dumond, Edward E. Dale, and Edgar B. Wesley 





HOW DOES “HISTORY OF UNITED STATES’ DIFFER FROM OTHER HISTORY 
TEXTS? This high school history has a unique over-all plan that successfully 
combines a chronological and topical presentation and achieves clear organi- 
zation of material. | 

HOW IS IT ORGANIZED? The years from 1607 to the present day are divided 
into seven epochs, marked off naturally by the termination of wars, and these 
epochs in turn are broken down into five chapters, dealing with Migrating 
and Settling, Making a Living, Living Together, Building a Government, 
and Rising among Nations. 


WHAT ARE THE IMPORTANT FEATURES? These include excellent allocation 
of contents within periods, a wide collection of original maps and pictures, 
controlled vocabulary, and helpful teaching and learning aids. 


WILL SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS BE AVAILABLE ? A workbook and teacher's 


manual are now in preparation. 
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